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Tuts is the life-story of an 
unusual man, a man who 
loved animals and made 
them love him, who made 
pets of a fox, a coyote, a 
wild boar, who broke a pair 
of buffalo calves to harness, 
who won the confidence of a 
wild mother skunk, and 
who wrote accounts of his 
experiences that were no 
less true than fascinating, 
for if he loved the wild 
things he loved truth no 
less. 


All who are interested in 
wild life and its conserva- 
tion, all who enjoy a well- 
told story of courageous and 
active life, will enjoy this 
book. 
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TO 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


Gon’s greatest gift, a strong man, 
A strong man for a friend, 

To travel down life’s river 

Beside us to the end. 


God gave to us a strong man, 
A strong man for a friend; 
He reached the sea before us, 
Where sky and water blend. 


‘Pass on, pass on, ’tis glorious! 
‘There still are foes to fight, 
‘There still is truth to live for, 
‘The sea is bathed in light. 


“You gained the things you longed for, 
“You found the river sweet, 

‘But oh! the sea, the sea, man, 

‘It heaves beneath your feet. 


‘Its billows reach to heaven — 
‘What matters how you died? 

‘The strongest man among us 

“On earth was crucified. 


‘Pass on, pass on, ’tis glorious! 
‘The sails fill fast, my friend, 
‘Upon the far horizon 

‘The beams of light ascend.’ 


God gave to us a strong man, 
A strong man for a friend; 
We shall be strong to follow 
Around the river’s bend. 
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PREFACE 


TuoseE who had the privilege of friendship with 
Ernest Harold Baynes consider it a rare experi- 
ence. He brought to it the highest qualities of a 
virile spirit, added to an indescribable charm. 

But beside this memory is another, never to be 
effaced, of a strong man striding through the for- 
est, accompanied by his friend, a superb red fox. 
Not a nut fell to the ground, not a dry leaf rustled 
under the foot of some frail wild thing, not a cry 
from the air, but both were alert, eager, and 
understanding. When they rested by an old log, 
the fox looked up into the face of his friend with 
the smile that was given to him alone. 

Long years ago the fox vanished into the wild- 
erness, sent thither by the unselfish love of his 
human protector. Now the strong man has gone 
out into the open of the Great Beyond. His life 
was a battle to win for the creatures of the wild 
the friendship of all humanity. Whatever the 
strange gifts he possessed may have been, a pa- 
tient, unswerving love was the bedrock of his 
character, and it led him into a communion with 
Nature that we may well envy. 
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ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 


CHAPTER I 
FINE METAL 


At Calcutta, noted among the cities of the world 
for its enervating climate, an English child was 
born on May Day, 1868. He was rosy and vigor- 
ous, and it was evident that he was amply 
endowed with the sturdy characteristics of his 
race. But India is a land where the Northern 
sapling cannot grow straight and strong, and so 
it came about that after three or four years little 
Ernest Harold Baynes was brought home to 
his mother-land, there to breathe a more invig- 
orating air. 

His father, John Baynes, had settled in Cal- 
cutta in order to engage in the foreign shipping 
business, and at twenty-two had become a 
member of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
Rather than face the separation from wife and 
children that would be rendered inevitable in the 
Indian climate, he returned to England when he 
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was little more than thirty. Being above all 
things an inventor, he emigrated, in 1875, to the 
United States, where he believed he could find 
greater scope for his talents. His list of achieve- 
ments is long and notable. He invented celluloid 
photographic films, as well as a gold etching 
photographic process. He also invented photo- 
graphic modeling, and many other processes in 
connection with the arts. He was the first to 
model sound vibrations by photography, and 
to find a way of producing musical and other 
sounds from graphic designs. He was one of the 
earliest advocates of a distinctive American art, 
a theme on which he both wrote and lectured. 
He also wrote the ‘Chronicles of Westchester 
County.’ Rich he never became, but he possessed 
the good name that is rather to be desired than 
riches, and he inculcated in his children the fine 
principles derived from Quaker ancestors. In 
appearance, John Baynes was tall, graceful, and 
distinguished, with finely modeled head and 
hands. His wife, Helen Augusta Nowill Baynes, 
was a woman of strong, buoyant spirit, and of 
kindly, forgiving nature — characteristics which 
she seems to have transmitted to her son. 


JOHN BAYNES 
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Harold was little more than six years old, and 
the blue skies of the Orient, the palms that turned 
into silver in the moonlight, had scarcely faded 
from his childish memory when again the world 
changed for him. This time he found himself 
facing the serious business of life at an English 
boarding-school, while his parents sailed west- 
ward across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Of those early days, when Harold was un- 
consciously proving that good blood will tell, 
two incidents are recorded which become in- 
teresting in the light of later developments. One 
day he became absorbed in the study of the 
strange marine creatures that he found on the 
seashore. Willingly would he have remained, 
but, since he must return to the uncongenial life 
of slates and sums, he compromised by placing 
two crabs in his pocket. They were found crawl- 
ing in his desk, and he went supperless to bed. 
On another occasion, two or three years later, 
the scholars were taking their Sunday walk. It 
chanced that a hedgehog had chosen the same 
time for its afternoon amble. Their paths met, 
and Harold at once became interested — much 
more interested than the hedgehog was in Harold. 
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The master sided with the hedgehog, and forbade 
the boys to touch it. But its fascination for the 
future naturalist proving irresistible, somehow 
it came about that the thing traveled back to 
school under his jacket. It rolled itself into a 
tight ball, and protested after the manner of its 
kind, passively, but pointedly. However, the 
captor bore the pain without flinching, and at 
length reaching school liberated the prize in a 
secluded spot, so that he might observe it at 
leisure. But alas! Authority, ever foe to youth- 
ful genius, stalked in with birch rod, to prevent 
the acquisition of knowledge not included in 
the curriculum. 

The boy was eleven when he rejoined his 
parents, and entered upon the free and active 
life of American youth. His home was in the 
country, in a locality which has changed much 
in the course of half a century, and is now known 
as Bronx Park. He was the eldest of four, three 
boys and a girl, and he seems to have been full of 
an energy which never allowed him to be idle. 
When not at his lessons, or playing games, he 
was roving the hedgerows, or exploring the Bronx 
River in one of his rowboats. Thus he came to 
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know every inch of the surrounding country, 
from Woodlawn to Long Island Sound. He 
amassed a large collection of stamps, and at one 
time, with the idea of making his fortune, turned 
his attention to squabs. But it was the grain 
dealer who made the fortune, for Harold became 
so much attached to the birds that he could not 
make up his mind to sell one of them. 

During these years his interest in natural 
objects was fostered and guided by his father, 
who amid all his own activities still found time 
to take his children for long, delightful country 
rambles. Under his father’s tutelage, and with 
the aid of his own keen eyes, Harold quickly 
learnt to know the birds and beasts, and his 
taste for nature gradually developed into a pas- 
sion. | 

But the more wholesome and pleasant they 
are, the more swiftly do the hours of boyhood 
seem to speed, and so it came about that at 
seventeen Harold began to feel his responsibility 
to add to the resources of the family. He there- 
fore obtained a post in the office of a firm of 
Westchester lawyers, and throughout the long 
midsummer holidays endured the monotony of 
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copying documents. But even the serving of 
writs, which brought him out of doors and ex- 
ercised his ingenuity, could only afford temporary 
relief to work that was proving dull and unat- 
tractive. It was a blind alley, and he wisely 
turned back to finish his schooling. The follow- 
ing year he graduated from the High School, 
being valedictorian of his class. 

In the fall of 1887, Harold became a freshman 
at the College of the City of New York, where he 
kept himself in trim by entering with ardor into 
the athletic side of the life. During his first year 
he was captain of the lacrosse team; but it was in 
running and walking that he most distinguished 
himself. For four successive years he won the 
mile race, and for three the cross-country race, 
and even after college days were over he con- 
tinued to participate in such contests. Thus, in 
1892, he was third in a steeplechase run of two 
miles with twenty-eight obstructions, and two 
years later won second place in a field of ten in 
a ten-mile race for the championship of America. 
In 1896, he was fifth in the first Marathon race 
ever held in the United States, over a course of 
twenty-five miles, from Stamford, Connecticut, 
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to New York City. All his life he was a walker, 
and a country tramp of twenty, thirty, or even 
forty miles was no uncommon event. He could 
run, too, when occasion required, and he was an 
accomplished horseman. 

As a college student, Harold was a slender, 
wiry, active youth, of medium height. Gradually 
his frame filled out in solid muscle; he never put 
on an ounce of spare flesh. An incident that oc- 
curred during college days illustrates his powers 
of endurance, both of body and of mind. The 
record, preserved in his own writing, is modest; 
at times quizzical. It appears that the day had 
- come to return to college, but a snowstorm was 
raging. Hardly realizing the full severity of the 
weather, Harold set forth on foot for the railroad 
station. There was a head wind and blinding 
snow, but he felt exhilarated, being protected 
with an overcoat, a waterproof, and rubber boots 
reaching high above his knees. 

At Westchester station he found the train 
blocked. In one of the carriages there were about 
twenty men and boys of his acquaintance, and 
he proposed that all should walk down to New 
York ina body. The idea, however, was scouted, 
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and Harold started alone. It was bitterly cold, 
and the snow driven against the right side of his 
face froze instantly. But at length he reached 
Van Nest station, there to find many other per- 
sons waiting for the train. They, too, refused to 
accompany him; so, tying a newspaper under 
his cap, he continued his path alone. 

Progress was slow. The wind came in furious 
gusts, and at one time the cap and the newspaper 
burst from their moorings. He regained them 
with difficulty, and with fervent relief, for he 
feared the consequences of wind and snow beat- 
ing on his bare head. At West Farms all the 
houses were closed up tight, but one man raised 
a window to call, 

‘What are you doing? Where are you going?’ 

‘I’m going to New York.’ 

“Yes, you'll get there!’ was the reply, as the 
window was banged down. i 

The long, rolling snowdrifts on the Southern 
Boulevard were difficult to negotiate. The boy 
was cold, his high boots were full of snow, and 
sometimes he sank to his waist. His face was 
covered with ice; even his eyes seemed to be 
freezing. His back ached, too, and tiredness was 
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creeping on. And now he had one of those strange 
experiences of the mind, or perhaps of some sense 
beyond mind, such as come to persons standing 
on the brink of eternity. Harold called it a reve- 
lation, but he could not describe it; he did not 
think that language was capable of describing it. 
But he did attempt to put in words his sense of 
the overpowering might of the elements, and 
of the slenderness of the thread on which life 
depends. Later he learned that, close to the 
place through which he was struggling, two men 
had fallen and lay dead beneath the snow. 

But visions and gloomy forebodings vanished 
quickly, when he came upon a stretch of road 
from which the snow had been swept by the wind. 
Then he turned again to the railroad track, still 
to find the snow of no great depth. But the wind 
had in no wise abated, and, as he came to the 
trestlework bridge over the water, the noise was 
like the roar of a hurricane. Fortunately the 
cross-timbers were fairly free of snow, and he 
stepped carefully, keeping both arms extended 
to prevent himself from falling through in case of 
a slip. As there was also danger of being blown 
off, he leaned against the wind; but when the 
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wind sank for an instant, he nearly lost his bal- 
ance. Nor were his difficulties over when the 
bridge had been crossed, for he was suffering 
severely from cold, his gloves were frozen to his 
hands, and the side of his face was coated with 
ice. An empty signal-box afforded a relief that 
was but momentary, for, as he writes, ‘though 
only three or four hundred yards further had to 
be covered, it seemed that for me to cross it in 
my then condition was about as practicable as to 
cross Siberia. The wind, I thought, had surely 
fallen below the zero point, and nature pleaded 
very hard with me to turn my back to it, or even 
to find shelter in the snow. But better sense told 
me that these were dangerous promptings, and 
all my thoughts were bent on forcing my un- 
willing limbs to do their duty.’ 

He persevered, and after a time — a time that 
seemed very long indeed — he neared a switch- 
box, from which presently proceeded the wel- 
come shout of ‘Say, come in here!’ Then a 
couple of men removed his cap and rubbed his 
ears, and he realized that he was in safety. 

He had walked a distance of eight miles in the 
height of one of the most furious blizzards of 
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which there is any record. Harold set down 
several amusing reasons for doing what appeared 
to be a very foolish thing, relegating his desire 
to reach college to the very last place. Perhaps 
the true motive was that he chose the hazardous 
way because he happened to be a youth with 
muscles of steel, an iron will, and a taste for 
adventure — and chose it as naturally as those 
twenty sensible persons the shelter of the rail- 
road carriage. Such a youth feels in every fiber 
of his being that ‘it is better to live one day like 
a lion than a hundred years like a lamb.’ 

But need one call foolish that fight with the 
blizzard, which brought Harold Baynes face to 
face with the relentless powers of nature, and 
deepened his infinite sympathy with the wild 
creatures whose daily portion it is to fight terror, 
mystery, and paint 


CHAPTER II 
A YOUTHFUL NATURALIST 


On leaving college, Baynes became a reporter 
on the staff of the ‘New York Times’ for about 
a year, 1891-92, but the work proved too exact- 
ing for him, and he fell ill with muscular rheuma- 
tism. On recovering he joined his father, and 
for several years thereafter continued to act as 
assistant in the delicate work on which John 
Baynes’s inventive brain and artistic fingers 
were continually employed. But the young man’s 
heart was in the open, and every half-holiday 
found him in the woods and fields around Stam- 
ford, where his father had bought a home. When- 
ever free, he delighted in going off on exploring 
expeditions with his brother John, or with other 
companions fired with his own enthusiasm. Thus 
the Connecticut countryside became as familiar 
as his old Westchester haunts, and he started a 
notebook in which he made careful records of his 
observations and discoveries. 

In 1894, when he was twenty-six years old, 
Baynes became engaged to Louise Birt O’Con- 
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nell, a lover of the out-of-doors like himself, and 
at that time an art student. Though Miss O’Con- 
nell was a favorite with the Baynes family and 
the engagement gave great pleasure, the ques- 
tion of marrying had to be postponed. Within 
some years, perhaps, Harold might hold lucra- 
tive office in the company which his father was 
endeavoring to organize; in the meantime they 
must wait. | 

During this period there are frequent refer- 
ences in the notebook, which served also as a 
diary, to ‘Birt’s garden,’ where the lovers gar- 
dened assiduously. Of one April morning he 
records: ‘Beverley tablet out of acid this morn- 
ing, and IJ decided to take another half-day off. 
Birt transplanted more seedling pansies, and I put 
down an alyssum border, and sowed some asters 
in a box.’ The following day, the acid evidently 
having arrived, he waited until evening and 
‘worked in Birt’s garden from 5.45 till 7.30 P.M. 
Planted cosmos and sweet-scented pansies in 
boxes, and some poppies and portulaca in the 
open ground.’ In December of the same year 
he records: ‘Whilst clearing away the rubbish 
in Birt’s garden I discovered one perfect white 
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chrysanthemum bloom. Growing on the south 
side of the house, and protected by dead morning 
glories which overhung it, it had defied two snow- 
storms and frosts severe enough to give several 
days’ skating.’ That perfect white blossom was 
symbolic of a love which endured through all 
life’s frosts and tempests! 

But far away from the garden a storm was 
gathering, and at length war broke out between 
the United States and Spain. Of those who ral- 
lied to the colors, Baynes was one of the first 
of his company in the Connecticut National 
Guard to volunteer for active service. This 
company, which afterward became Company 
K, Third Connecticut Infantry, was composed 
chiefly of Stamford men, and it is interesting to 
recall that their uniform was dark blue. In due 
time Baynes and his comrades were mustered 
into the service of the United States, at first being 
stationed at Camp Haven, Niantic, Connecticut, 
and later at Camp Meade, Pennsylvania. 

With his quick intelligence and splendid 
health, Baynes threw himself heart and soul into 
the work, and became a first-class soldier, popu- 
lar with officers and men. It is on record that he 
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never missed a roll call or failed to obey an order, 
and that he conducted himself at all times in a 
manner becoming a soldier and a gentleman. He 
had the reputation of not having made a single 
mistake during the time he was Court Clerk in 
the Adjutant’s Office. For several months he 
acted as correspondent of the ‘Stamford Daily 
Advocate,’ and his weekly articles were of such 
a character as to give a good impression of the 
company, the regiment, and the service generally. 
They are full of spirited anecdotes and news, 
and are interspersed with many kindly passages 
showing his thought for anxious mothers and 
sweethearts. He continued with the regiment for 
several weeks after it was moved to Camp 
Meade, and during that time succeeded in break- 
ing up raids by the soldiers on neighboring apple 
orchards. The theft of their produce was ex- 
asperating the farmers, and rendering the regi- 
ment unpopular. Baynes, however, captured 
the ringleader in his own company street, after a 
chase of three or four miles. But the war was 
over, and he succeeded in obtaining his discharge 
on October 28, which stirred the jealousy of some 
men of the baser sort. They laid a trap for him. 
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Heavy logs were poised over the entrance of 
his tent, in such a manner that a touch would 
bring them down on his head as he entered. For- 
tunately his friends discovered what was going 
on, and were able to save him from almost cer- 
tain death. 

Baynes returned to Stamford, but only to lie 
in hospital for many a weary week, a victim of 
typhoid fever contracted in camp. He was but 
one of thousands of American soldiers stricken 
down with the disease — a disease which caused 
more deaths during the Spanish-American War 
than were occasioned by wounds, accidents, and 
all other diseases counted together. 

About 1899 it became evident that Mr. John 
Baynes’s efforts to organize a company would 
not be crowned with success, and Harold deter- 
mined to devote himself wholly to nature study 
and make it his life work. It was a wise decision. 
His character and abilities, no doubt, would have 
proved assets had he turned his attention to 
‘making money,’ but business was distasteful to 
him, and money, as every one knows who knew 
Harold Baynes, was the thing for which he cared 
least. Merely to have gained a fortune would not 
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have rendered him happy, for above all things he 
was an out-of-doors man, with trained eye, sup- 
ple muscles, and a heart in accord with nature. 
He entered, therefore, upon his life work with 
energy and delight. No tree was too high for him 
to climb, no burrow too deep to dig to the bottom 
of. Many a young creature he brought home, the 
better to observe its habits and development, and 
the big notebook is crammed with minute details. 
The following passage is selected from it almost 
at random, to serve as an illustration of his 
observant carefulness: ‘The young flying squir- 
rels are growing apace, but their eyes are still 
closed. The first hair, which appeared a few days 
after birth, was that of their whiskers. The grey 
fur is now beginning to show on their backs. 
When I try to take one of them out of the cocoa- 
nut shell with my finger, the mother nips me very 
gently with her teeth, or tries to push my finger 
out with her nose. If I manage to get hold of one 
of the babies, she will seize it with her mouth, or 
pull it back with her paws....(Later.) As yet 
they have no teeth, but their fur and whiskers 
are coming along nicely. The veins show plainly 
in the membranes which aid them in sailing 
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through the air. They have four toes on the front 
paws, and five on the hind paws. While I had 
the babies out, the mother was scampering round 
the room. When I put the little ones back in 
the cocoanut shell and held it out to her, she 
came at once and ran into it.... (April 15.) 
They are exactly four weeks old to-day and their 
eyes were open this morning for the first time. 
I got a fairly successful photograph of them.’ 
Without this basic knowledge derived through 
this delightful friendship with mother and babies 
in the nursery, Baynes could not later have 
written the following exquisitely sympathetic 
description: ‘The most lovely of all the squirrels 
is the one which is least known. This is the flying 
squirrel, a most charming little creature which is 
seldom seen except by those who roam the woods 
at night. This is my favorite of all animals in 
the North American woods, and the one I know 
and love the best. On such good terms are we 
that he sometimes allows me to take him in my 
hands. He is a tiny creature, gray above and 
snow-white beneath. His eyes are large and soft 
and black, his whiskers are very long. The most 
curious things about him are two fur-covered 
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membranes — one on each side of the body — 
which extend from the fore to the hind legs. 
These membranes are formed by an extension of 
the skin of the back and the abdomen, and their 
purpose is to enable the squirrel to fly, or rather 
to sail, from one tree to another. The tail is flat 
and featherlike, and carries out the idea of a 
parachute that is suggested by the rest of the 
body.’ 

Other passages convey something of the charm 
and variety of life in the country for him who has 
learnt to see. The notebook contains many such 
pages as the following, which, simply as they 
are written, seem to bring the sunshine to one’s 
path, the breeze to blow in one’s face: ‘Over in 
the cedar woods I hunted for crows’ nests, but 
did not findany. I found a robin’s nest in a small 
cedar tree. The bird was sitting, and flew off 
when I touched the tree. I saw a chipmunk run 
along a stone wall. Gathered blue cohosh in 
bloom, and Solomon’s seal and false Solomon’s 
seal in bud. Saw some sections quite blue with 
violets, and many plants of early saxifrage 
among the rocks. Saw a flock of cedar waxwings 
in a tree, and afterwards saw them fluttering 
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about among the cedars. Also saw a chipping 
sparrow. In a swamp behind Howe’s place I 
saw a mouse such as I do not remember seeing 
before. He was large and dark-colored, and 
seemed very much at home in the marsh. He 
ran so quickly that I could hardly get a look at 
him, darting from one clump of grass to another 
and hiding in the base of each clump. He seemed 
perfectly familiar with the locality, and from the 
well-trodden appearance of several little runways 
I could see that he had been over them often. 
A flock of white ducks in the swamp seemed to be 
enjoying themselves. The marshy land is drained 
by a brook, and as I approached it I saw a musk- 
rat plunge from the bank into the water. He 
went clear to the bottom and swam rapidly 
along, stirring up the mud apparently to cover 
his retreat. I kept track of him, however, and 
soon had the pleasure of seeing him shoot through 
the clear water like a big fish, looking gray, with 
several inches of water above him. He swam with 
great ease, and sometimes doubled to try to 
avoid me. At last he swam under a stone wall 
which crossed the brook, and I lost sight of 
him.’ 
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Baynes’s friends and neighbors soon recognized 
that they had a true naturalist in their midst. 
He was invited to organize nature classes. One 
of these was for Miss Devan’s school. Another 
class contained many elderly men and women, 
and became very popular. Whatever their ages, 
however, the pupils were one and all filled with 
enthusiasm, and very happy to follow their in- 
structor, to learn of the wonders of field and wood 
and swamp. When Baynes received an invita- 
tion from the Stamford Civic Club to give a talk 
on Natural History, it seemed as if the commu- 
nity had set a formal seal of approval on their 
young townsman. The lecture was delivered on 
April 20, 1900, and Baynes duly records the 
event: “This afternoon I gave my first lecture. 
It was given at the Burlington Music Hall for 
the benefit of the public school children. It was 
illustrated by lantern slides made from my own 
negatives of birds, birds’ nests and eggs, squirrels, 
etc. I had a fairly large audience, mostly of chil- 
dren, with a sprinkling of grown-up people. I 
was not a bit nervous after I once got started, and 
held the audience from start to finish. I received 
all the applause that was good for me and a 
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unanimous vote of thanks.’ His father and 
mother were present. 

Baynes’s articles and letters had frequently 
appeared in New England journals, and occasion- 
ally ‘Forest and Stream,’ or some similar publica- 
tion, had accepted contributions. When he be- 
came a professed naturalist, he made an effort 
to enlarge his market by making a round of visits 
to the magazine offices. In June, 1900, he suc- 
ceeded in securing orders for eight or nine arti- 
cles. ‘Nighthawks,’ published in October, 1900, 
in the ‘Hartford Daily Times,’ evoked a severe 
criticism, which Baynes disposed of in an amus- 
ingly downright manner. Had his name been as 
well known then as it became later, the critic 
might have hesitated before entering the lists. 
But if the gentleman imagined that Baynes was 
an amateur parading his lack of knowledge in 
print, he must have been disagreeably surprised 
when the tables were turned. Baynes referred to 
the writings of Dr. Frank M. Chapman to cor- 
roborate certain statements, and then, incident- 
ally pointing out the error of supposing that the 
entire continent of South America lay south of 
the Equator, continues: 
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‘The gentleman next proceeds to attack a 
statement I made concerning young nighthawks. 
Referring to my article he says, “But the most 
absurd and misleading statement is that the 
young birds can run almost as soon as they are 
hatched. He [Baynes] has found a nest of sand- 
peeps and thought they were nighthawks. The 
latter do not get their living nor take their 
exercise on foot, and the young remain in the nest 
as long as young robins, and are equally helpless 
until they are feathered so that they can fly.” 

“Now is it not my critic who has been study- 
ing some bird other than the nighthawk?’ cries 
Baynes triumphantly. ‘As nighthawks do not 
make a nest, it must be rather difficult for the 
young to remain in it as long as young robins. 
But let that pass as a slip of the gentleman’s pen. 
We will also pass over the statement that I mis- 
took sandpeeps for nighthawks, which is about as 
likely as that I should mistake a rattlesnake for 
a Canada goose. 

‘I will simply state that I have seen a young 
nighthawk run the day it was hatched, while the 
second egg was only chipped, and I made this 
observation, not once, but three separate times 
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last spring. The first time was on June 2, at 
Stamford, Connecticut, and on referring to my 
notebook I find the following entry opposite that 
date: “We then visited the nighthawks, and 
found one young bird and one unhatched egg.. 
The young one had its eyes open, and to my 
astonishment trotted right off the stone (the nest 
was a flat rock in an orchard) into the grass. It 
was covered with down, and looked very much 
like its surroundings.” 

‘The only statement made by the dentin 
with which I can agree is the last, intended as 
advice to students: “Under present conditions 
the best use they can make of what they find in 
print is to take each statement as a subject to be 
investigated and decided by their own observa- 
tions.” With this sentence I thoroughly agree; it 
applies to the statements of critics in general, and 
to his own in particular.’ 

Many times Baynes’s powers of accurate 
observation enabled him to decide some moot 
point, such, for example, as the squabble which 
developed in the columns of a newspaper between 
two would-be naturalists, one of whom affirmed 
that robins ran, but did not hop, whilst the other 
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contended with great heat that they hopped, but 
did not run. Baynes closed the controversy with 
the information that robins both hopped and 
ran. Such little affairs added spice to life. 

In Baynes’s studies the camera was brought 
into constant use, to illustrate or supplement his 
own observations. ‘Many things are necessary,’ 
he once remarked, ‘to make a perfect outfit for 
the photographer of our timid forest and field 
friends. There must be, first of all, a camera 
which can be adjusted to take a picture in from 
one-hundredth to one-thousandth part of a 
second. Then comes a love of the animal to be 
posed, anda knowledge of his mode of living. An 
alertness, a proper amount of caution, a willing- 
ness to wait hours for a model, a determination 
that will rise above innumerable failures, and sur- 
mount all obstacles — these are some of the re- 
quisites in the make-up of a successful photo- 
grapher of wild life. Given all these, he must, in 
addition, be willing to risk life and limb in pur- 
suit of his model.’ Of the animals more or less 
within the domestic circle, mice proved to be 
one of the most difficult subjects. Frogs, on the 
contrary, are easily photographed on account 
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of their strongly marked aturefes, provided they 
are timed between jumps. 

The notebook closes for the year 1900 with the 
following entries: 

“December 30 — To-night one of the six white- 
footed mice had three young ones. Our attention 
was called to the fact by the fine, needle-like 
squeaks of the babies, and when I tried to get a 
look at them, the mother poked her head out and 
bit me. But I just got a glimpse of them, hair- 
less, blind things, which looked a good deal like 
pink caterpillars. The mother seemed very 
anxious about them, pushing them under her and 
pulling the nesting material over them. 

‘December 31 — As the mother mouse and 
her young ones seemed to be a good deal bothered 
by the other mice in the cage, I removed the 
family, nest and all, into a basket, which I kept 
inmy room. To-night, as she seemed to be trying 
to take exercise even in those confined quarters, 
I have closed my room door, taken the lid off the 
basket, and given her the run of the room for 
the night.’ 

Thus the young naturalist spent his New 
Year’s Eve. 


CHAPTER III 
LEAVING THE HIGHWAY 


To be a naturalist was so unconventional for a 
youth with his way to make in the world, and 
the emoluments were so meager, that there came 
a time of discouragement when that fallible guide, 
Common Sense, prevailed, and sent Baynes off 
to Boston to earn his living. On October 1, 1900, 
he began work as a reporter on the staff of the 
‘Boston Post.’ -- 

But Destiny cannot be evaded! A few weeks 
of distasteful occupation and Baynes was back 
at his beloved studies with renewed ardor. The 
problem of making an independent living, how- 
ever, remained to be solved. Man cannot live by 
bread alone, but it is equally difficult to live 
without it. Hitherto his pen had brought but 
scant pickings. It now occurred to him to write a 
nature story. It took the form of a plea against 
the steel trap, and differed from later work as it 
contains animal dialogue. ‘Birt’ illustrated it, 
and to their great delight it was accepted by the 
‘New York Herald.’ Twenty-five dollars was 
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received — a sum which loomed larger in their 
eyes than did ever the more substantial payments 
of later years. Accompanying the check was a 
request for another story. Baynes wrote it with 
a will, and another, and another, and his doubts 
dissipated as he found that his work had a ready 
market. He felt that Prosperity had turned her 
face in his direction, and that the time had come 
to bring an engagement of seven long years to an 
end. His marriage took place on April 24, 1901, 
one week before his thirty-third birthday. 
Baynes and his bride made their home at 
Beaver Lodge, Stoneham, Massachusetts, on the 
edge of the Middlesex Fells. Rarely had two 
persons been more happily mated. Their tastes 
were similar, and Mrs. Baynes entered into all 
her husband’s pursuits, and helped in the care of 
many a strange guest. Both host and hostess 
often became deeply attached to some wild 
thing, though no animal ever entered their home 
merely as a pet. Each creature was allowed to 
carry on its life in a manner as nearly as possible 
akin to its natural habit, so that no instinct be- 
came warped; and it was not retained for a 
moment beyond the time required for observa- 
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tion of its habits. Of ‘training’ he had a horror, 
and the cruelty at the basis of animal perfor- 
mances made him sick at heart. In the winter 
following his marriage, he had visited an exhibi- 
tion of performing animals which was amusing 
Boston. He had hoped to enjoy their grace; he 
felt only their degradation. He characterized it 
as a pitiful display of life prisoners, compelled to 
perform through fear. He never sold an animal. 

There is an interesting description of Beaver 
Lodge from the pen of a lady who came to see the 
‘parlor jungle.’ Mrs. Jessie Knight Hartt, writ- 
ing in the ‘ Boston Evening Transcript,’ records 
that ‘at Stoneham station you are met by the 
naturalist himself — but not by the shy-eyed 
hermit, indifferent to clothes, whom you may 
have expected. Instead you see an alert, athletic 
young fellow, with shaven face, neat gray suit, a 
broad-brimmed soft felt hat of military flavor, and 
a smiling marguerite in his button-hole.’ There 
was nothing, she found, in the little yellow house 
on top of a high bank by the roadside to arrest 
the eye, but the ear was at once attracted by a 
series of raucous squawks proceeding from an 
upper window. On the porch stood an observa- 
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tion cage, lined in black, with a glass front. The 
first room was filled with photographic appara- 
tus. The walls of the large parlor were covered 
with photographs of wild life by Mr. and Mrs. 
Baynes. Then the animals were exhibited. First 
came a large tub, containing an abundance of 
fresh water, jagged rocks, and several varieties 
of turtles, including a baby snapping-turtle. A 
twenty-eight-pound snapping-turtle came next, 
his tail firmly held by Mr. Baynes; then snakes 
of many species. (On one occasion a black snake 
escaped, and spread consternation by intruding 
upon a funeral party.) Next came a crow, which 
retreated hurriedly to a corner as the squawks 
which had at first attracted attention became 
louder, and three young red-shouldered hawks, 
the cause of all the racket, were borne in. They 
were fed and removed, still vehemently clamor- 
ing. As a contrast an observation case of mice 
was next displayed; then a chipmunk, flying 
squirrels, and a Virginia opossum. 

Beginning in February, 1902, Baynes delivered 
a series of addresses in Boston and Stoneham, on 
the subject of the Middlesex Fells, a beautiful 
tract of public land close to his home, which pro- 
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vided a mine of inspiration and delight. These 
talks on the countryside and its wild inhabitants, 
sparkling with interesting observations and an- 
ecdotes, became popular, drew large audiences, 
and were reported at considerable length in the 
‘Boston Transcript.’ But the numbers reached by 
his writings were still greater. At first his articles 
appeared singly in “Scribner’s,’ ‘Country Life in 
America,’ ‘Outing,’ ‘Forest and Stream,’ ‘Photo 
Era,’ ‘Munsey’s,’ ‘St. Nicholas,’ the ‘New York 
Times,’ the ‘New York Herald,’ and in other 
representative magazines and newspapers. Then 
he organized a syndicate and supplied an article 
each week to between twenty and thirty news- 
papers in different parts of the country — an 
arrangement which continued for seven years. 
These articles, amounting in all to nearly four 
hundred, enabled thousands of men and women 
to accompany him through field and wood, to 
climb trees with him, and, still in imagination, 
to see through his trained, observant eyes. What 
was most important, people were being roused 
to a sense of the beauty of the world out of doors, 
and to healthy sympathy with the wild creatures. 
For there was never anything mawkish or senti- 
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mental in what Baynes wrote, and his readers 
knew that they could rely implicitly on his state- 
ments. Baynes’s style, too, was such as to give 
pleasure and inspire confidence. It was simple 
and direct, much like his spoken word. His writ- 
ing proceeded from a clear and disciplined mind. 
Whatever the subject, he made it interesting; 
and he had the rare gift of appealing to persons 
of all ages. The scope of his subjects was wide, 
for, as he often said, volumes cannot contain all 
the interesting things that happen in the course 
of one year of a naturalist’s life. In addition to 
articles on the Middlesex Fells, and to those on 
insects, flowers, trees, country walks, kindness to 
animals, there were such varying themes as ‘The 
Opossum and his Ways,’ ‘The Skunk,’ ‘ Bird- 
Nesting with a Camera,’ “The American Osprey 
as a Guest,’ “The Ruby-Throated Humming- 
Bird and its Habits,’ ‘Habits of the House Spar- 
row, ‘Migratory Birds,’ ‘Voyagers of the Air.’ 
For four years Baynes conducted the Nature 
Study Club department of the ‘Woman’s Home 
Companion.’ 

Baynes’s observation of rodents and reptiles 
had been close and continuous, and the big note- 
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book during the first years at Stoneham literally 
swarms with these creatures. But if the brilliant 
tints of the earlier pages are lacking, the blue of 
the heron flapping across the sunlit pond, the 
gold of the oriole, the tanager’s scarlet, it is be- 
cause the more somber creatures form the basis of 
a careful plan of study. For some years interest 
in natural history had been spreading, and cer- 
tain writers, by pandering to this interest, as 
well as to the universal love of the marvelous, had 
poured forth a series of so-called nature books. 
Both the writing and the illustrations were attrac- 
tive, but the animal characters, in addition to 
being actuated by human motives in the economy 
of their homes, were represented as consciously 
instructing their offspring in the manners and 
customs of their race. Baynes’s observations had 
led him to believe that this theory of parental 
education was absurd and untrue, and in ‘In- 
stinct and Instruction,’ one of the syndicated 
articles appearing in January, 1903, he sets 
forth his reasons. 

Beginning with insects and reptiles, many of 
whom after depositing their eggs give their 
progeny no further care, Baynes cites the case of 
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snapping-turtles, which snap while still in the 
shell, and of certain embryo painted turtles 
which he removed from the eggs weeks before the 
date of hatching, and which he found could not 
only swim, but when laid on their backs thrust 
out their heads and attempted to turn over by 
the selfsame methods adopted by adult turtles. 
A large water snake he had caught gave birth to 
nineteen young, and then paid not the slightest 
attention to her family; yet he found the young 
snakes could coil and spring open-mouthed at 
his hand as soon as they were born, and when 
dropped into a pail of water a few minutes later 
swam with ease. He cites the case of certain 
birds, which do not incubate their eggs, but leave 
them to be hatched by the warmth of decaying 
vegetation: the young, however, without ever 
having seen their parents, swim, dive, and exhibit 
the family characteristics. He doubted whether 
a naturalist could distinguish ducks and hens 
hatched in an incubator, from those hatched in 
the ordinary manner, by reason of the superior 
education of the latter. From experience he had 
found that birds whose habit it is to swim, dive, or 
bathe, will do these things if taken from their 
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parents before being fully prepared to leave the 
nest. Young pheasants he had set on the ground 
for the first time instinctively crouched, as is the 
manner of their kind, beside stones or tussocks of 
grass, although they had never before seen stones 
or grass; and young hawks he had taken from the 
nest and carried hundreds of miles from their 
parents, showed that they understood the princi- 
ples of hunting and fishing the first day they were 
on the wing. 

‘I have made similar observations on young 
mammals,’ he writes in conclusion, ‘assuming 
in their case that certain knowledge could not be 
imparted to them by their parents before their 
eyes were open and while they were still being 
suckled by their mother. House mice, meadow 
mice, deer mice, Norway rats, and squirrels of 
all kinds, taken from the nest while blind, have 
all the knowledge necessary to make a good 
start in life the moment their eyes are open. 
Those that eat nuts cut them in exactly the same 
way as their parents did, although they may 
never have set eyes on those parents or on any 
other adult of their species. I have seen young 
meadow mice, taken from their nest while they 
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were still blind, make a large and comfortable 
nest for themselves six days after their eyes were 
open. House mice and meadow mice understand 
the making of burrows and the removal of stones 
and roots, without having any points given them, 
and house mice, white-footed mice, rats, and 
squirrels, can climb and jump with never a lesson 
from any one. All these animals know how to 
wash and clean themselves days before they can 
see, although when first taken from the nest they 
may have been too weak to do so. 

‘Last spring I had a family of young raccoons, 
which were taken from the nest when they were 
very young. They were brought up on a baby’s 
bottle, and until they had been fed on solid food 
for some time they never saw water. One evening 
I filled a tin pail and set it before them, to see 
what they would do. The nearest one never 
hesitated a moment, but walking up thrust his 
arm in up to the shoulders, and then turning 
round picked up a cracker and commenced to 
wash it after the manner of raccoons that have 
been reared by their parents in the woods.’ 

On the literary horizon Baynes’s article was a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand; but the storm 
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it presaged soon burst, and certain writers caught 
a bad drenching. Three months later John Bur- 
roughs’s article, ‘Sham Natural History,’ ap- 
peared in the ‘Atlantic Monthly.’ Whatever 
Baynes’s feelings may have been, as a young 
naturalist he had modestly abstained from per- 
sonal attack. Mr. Burroughs, however, opened 
his batteries with gusto. Naming four of the 
leading ‘animal fictionists,’ he singles out the 
Reverend William J. Long as the worst offender. 
He could not believe, for instance, that Mr. Long 
had seen a great blue heron break up a frog, de- 
liberately scatter the fragments on the water, and 
then calmly wait for the fish that would be at- 
tracted by this bait; or that he had observed king- 
fishers transport minnows to a shallow pool for 
the purpose of giving fishing lessons to their 
young. The red squirrel with the pouches in its 
cheeks denied to others of the species likewise 
draws his ridicule, and he makes merry over the 
fox which succeeded in capturing chickens roost- 
ing in a tree by the expedient of running round 
and round, always faster, jumping and clacking 
its teeth, until the chickens in trying to follow 
its movements with their eyes became dizzy and 
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tumbled off the roost. He particularly scores Mr. 
Long’s credence in the tales of hunters and fisher- 
men, and, in short, sums him up as a ‘Natural 
History Miinchausen.’ a, 

| ‘When a man,’ he bursts forth, ‘writing or 
speaking of his own experiences, says without 
qualification that he has seen a thing, we are 
expected to take him at his word. Mr. Long 
says that his sketches were made in the woods, 
with the subjects themselves living just outside 
his tent door. We are not, therefore, to regard 
him as playing with natural history material for 
the amusement of his reader, or as seeking to 
make up an artistic whole out of bits and frag- 
ments of the lives of the animals, gathered here 
and there, and heightened and intensified by a 
fertile fancy, but as an actual recorder of what he 
has seen and known. What the “life secrets” are 
that Mr. Long claims to have discovered, any 
competent reader can see: they are all the inven- 
tions of Mr. Long.’ 

This outspoken article precipitated a discus- 
sion in the newspapers, which as it proceeded be- 
came heated and acrimonious. The friends of Mr. 
Long were quick to rally to his defense; they but 
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added to his discomfiture. ‘Honest, absolutely 
honest,’ cried one, ‘yet not quite telling the 
truth!’ — whilst another explained, with far- 
fetched casuistry, that Mr. Long’s books were 
‘simply nature books, which are intended to 
interest their readers in nature, and not neces- 
sarily to be guides to the study of nature, or sum- 
maries of accumulated knowledge eoceuae the 
animals treated.’ a 

The controversy had raged back ad forth for 
more than a year, when Baynes, entering the lists 
for the first time, summed up in a witty article 
bearing the title ‘Woodland Wrangling,’ in which 
he makes short work of the arguments favor- 
ing the romantic school of natural history. Mr. 
Long’s contention that the records he had made 
of behavior in animals that did not conform to 
the known conduct of such animals, should be 
attributed to the individuality of the particular 
animals in question, Baynes demolishes in the 
following amusing sally: ‘I should be one of the 
last men in the world to deny the individuality of 
animals, but I do deny that it is unlimited. It is as 
unreasonable to suppose that individual orioles 
or woodcock could soar mentally so far above the 
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rest of their kind, as to be able to perform the 
feats attributed to them by Dr. Long, as to sup- 
pose an individual Australian bushman capable 
of designing the Parthenon, or of inventing wire- 
less telegraphy....The single statement that 
“...no animal story told me as a fact by an 
honest man will leave me incredulous,” is in my 
opinion enough to throw out as unacceptable 
practically all the so-called evidence which Dr. 
Long has collected from hunters, trappers, guides, 
and others. Personally, I have come across too 
many honest idiots to believe everything they 
tell me. The testimony of an honest man is not 
reliable unless he is an accurate man as well. He 
may not intend to deceive, but if he is inaccurate 
his testimony is harder to sift than that of the 
habitual liar.’ 

One of Dr. Long’s apologists had contended 
that ‘from a scientific point of view these men 
are in the same literary boat. The main differ- 
ence is this: Mr. Burroughs makes one want to 
get out into the yard, orchard, woodlot, or field, 
while Dr. Long makes one want to get out into 
the big woods — the primeval forests.’ 

‘Yes,’ caustically comments Baynes, in con- 
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clusion, ‘and there is another difference. Mr. Bur- 
roughs could take a man out into the yard, wood- 
lot, orchard, or field, and show him animals much 
like those described in his books; but I am afraid 
that if Dr. Long took a boy into the primeval 
forest, both the boy and his guide would be bald- 
headed before they had made the acquaintance 
of any considerable number of animals which had 
graduated with honors from “The School of the 
Woods.” From authors who represent their 
books as truthful books, we have a right to de- 
mand truth, and even proof of truth, where ques- 
tions of great importance are involved. And we 
must demand this truth impartially from every 
writer who undertakes to instruct us; as much 
from Dr. William Joseph Long, who writes of 
animals which have never existed for any one but 
himself, as from Mr. John Burroughs, who sits on 
the bank of the Hudson River and dispenses the 
wisdom of the Atlantic Ocean.’ 

After printing this paper the ‘Boston Evening 
Transcript’ closed its columns to further discus- 
sion. There was nothing more to be said. The 
article has an interest apart from its subject, for 
it reveals a strong side of Baynes’s character in 
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the uncompromising attitude he takes in de- 
fense of truth. A pleasant outcome of the affair 
was the receipt of a letter from John Burroughs, 
whom Baynes had not as yet met. ‘I take the 
liberty of thanking you,’ wrote the Sage, ‘for 
your defense of my stand against the sham 
natural history of Mr. Long. ... I have seen your 
natural history articles in the papers, and have 
read them with interest. I always say to myself, 
“That man knows the truth about the animals, 
and knows how to tell it.”” I have quoted one of 
your stories, about the mouse and the hickory 
nut, in an article of mine to be in “Harper’s 
Magazine” in August, or later.’ 

Later the two men became acquainted, and 
Mr. Burroughs is quoted as having stated that 
he considered Baynes the most wonderful man he 
had ever known, a remark probably drawn forth 
by an incident which occurred at Riverby or Slab- 
sides during a visit paid him by Baynes. The host 
was questioning his guest regarding his experi- 
ence with skunks. 

“Why, Mr. Burroughs,’ replied Baynes, ‘I be- 
lieve I could pick up any skunk without un- 
pleasant consequences.’ 
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“How remarkable!’ retorted the old naturalist, 
with a glint in his eye. ‘We caught a skunk last 
night and he is out in the yard. Let us go and 
try.’ 

“And of course I had to go,’ related Baynes 
afterwards. ‘But I made good, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs observed my every movement with in- 
tense interest. The next time I visited him the 
proudest thing he had to show me was a photo- 
graph of himself with a wild skunk in his arms.’ 

The implicit confidence of wild creatures in 
Baynes was very touching. The story of the 
mother skunk who allowed him to borrow a 
couple of her babies is well known. Alettertothe 
‘Stoneham Enterprise’ in December, 1903, serves 
further to illustrate his thoughtful care for the 
safety of the creatures which trusted him: ‘I have 
under observation here a broad-winged hawk, 
which has become so tame that he flies home 
from the woods several times a day to be fed, and 
alights upon my hands and shoulders to receive 
his rations. I am particularly anxious, both for 
his sake and my own, that he shall not be shot, 
and as I feel that none of our local sportsmen 
would kill him if they knew the facts, I request 


CHAPTER IV 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME 


Durinc the course of three years’ residence at 
Stoneham, Baynes added materially to his prac- 
tical knowledge of the birds and the smaller 
beasts of New England. So close had he got to 
nature, that, as some one wrote at the time, the 
creatures seemed almost to accept him as one of 
themselves. And he had repaid their confidence 
by employing voice and pen on their behalf. But 
there remained other things to be learned, and 
it now became his ambition to study the greater 
beasts, an ambition which could not be gratified 
in the pleasant countryside around Stoneham. 
Indeed, there seemed to be but one place that 
would meet his requirements. 

The Blue Mountain Forest Reservation, in 
Sullivan County, New Hampshire, had been 
established about the year 1890 by Mr. Austin 
Corbin. It comprises an area of about twenty- 
four thousand acres of thoroughly diversified, 
hilly country, in the center of which rises Croydon 
Peak, the ‘Coniston Peak’ of Winston Churchill’s 
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novel, ‘Coniston.’ The reservation is surrounded 
by a fence, eight and a half feet high and thirty- 
six miles long, and contains herds of deer, elk, and 
wild boar, as well as beavers, porcupines, quail, 
partridges, and pheasants. The most notable, 
and in some respects the most interesting ani- 
mals, however, were the buffaloes, which at that 
time formed one of the largest pure-bred herds in 
the world. The whole domain was guarded by 
keepers, but beyond necessary conservation and 
a limited amount of hunting, strictly regulated, it 
was practically in a state of nature. It was, in 
short, a naturalist’s paradise, and exactly suited 
to further Baynes’s projected plan of study. 

On learning of Baynes’s wish to settle near the 
reservation, Mr. Corbin expressed his pleasure by 
presenting him with a pass-key, and giving him 
leave to hunt in and out of season. Later, Baynes 
availed himself of both privileges to the full, his 
weapon when he went a-hunting being a camera. 
But Mr. Corbin went even further, for he offered 
to repair and furnish any unoccupied house that 
might seem most suitable. The house Baynes 
chose was at Sunset Ridge, near the northwestern 
gate of the park. It was of a fair size, about a 
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hundred years old, and situated on a knoll com- 
manding a fine view to south and west. Though 
solidly built, with frame of great hewn beams, it 
was out of repair and needed alterations and ad- 
ditions. As it could not be made ready until the 
fall, Mrs. Corbin offered, as a temporary abode, 
Haven Cottage, Newport, New Hampshire, a 
charming place which had once been her own 
home. Thither the Bayneses moved in June, 
1904, and there they remained until the fall, when 
once more they moved, this time temporarily, to 
a farmhouse occupied by one of the keepers,where 
they boarded. It was not until the late autumn 
that the house at Sunset Ridge was ready for 
occupancy. 

It was with genuine sorrow on both sides that 
Baynes bade farewell to his Stoneham friends. 
The ‘Stoneham Enterprise’ expressed the feelings 
of the town in a generous editorial on the day of 
his departure: “He will be greatly missed, for he 
has won the love and respect of all who know him 
by his keen interest in nature study. He has also 
done much in this community, not only by his 
instructive addresses from the platform and his 
articles in the magazines, but by his natural kind- 
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ness in imparting authoritative information di- 
rectly to students and interested parties who have 
called upon him.’ Baynes was thirty-six, and he 
is described as ‘stout enough to suggest strength; 
spare enough to prove the endurance of the wiry 
athlete; built for speed, and carrying himself with 
the perfect poise of a happy physical training; 
face showing the pleasant lines impressed by sun 
and wind as he carries his studies afield; a thatch 
of brown, graying hair; his face and body the 
reflex of a mind that is active, discerning, well- 
trained.’ 

And indeed it required all the qualities that 
visiting writers saw in Baynes, as well as the 
tranquil efficiency of his wife, to effect the three 
moves that separated their old home from the 
new. In addition to the lares and penates, there 
were foxes, wolves, skunks, and flying squirrels. 
Each species was temperamentally unfitted to 
get along during a railway journey with any other 
species, and required special food and separate 
traveling quarters. One very troublesome indi- 
vidual accompanied them whose absence would 
have proved a relief, but Baynes knew that, ow- 
ing to its tameness, it would have fallen an easy 
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prey had it been liberated in a populous country- 
side. This was Isaac of the saturnine face, a 
turkey buzzard whose adventures form the sub- 
ject of an amusing sketch. This bird of the 
Southern States had served a purpose by remain- 
ing in perfect health when exposed to an Arctic 
winter, thus helping to demonstrate Baynes’s 
theory that a bird’s health is dependent, not on 
climate, but on a sufficiency of food. At the out- 
set of the journey, the buzzard bit the express- 
man; on being given his liberty in New Hamp- 
shire, he remained around farms, purloined eggs, 
and made himself generally unpopular. 

Other members of the Stoneham household 
might have proved equally embarrassing. The 
snapping-turtle, however, was turned into the 
wilderness, to snap as its nature required, and the 
opossum and her twelve children were also re- 
leased. The bald eagle, a great creature meas- 
uring seven feet one-and-a-half inches from tip 
to tip of its outstretched wings, had been liber- 
ated from the observatory on the summit of 
Bear Hill, by members of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, during the previous winter. It 
had pecked ferociously when the trappings were 
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released; then soared away to freedom. A notice 
was inserted in the papers asking hunters to 
spare it. Nor were the fish hawks, whose beauty 
and whose tameness had afforded so much 
pleasure, among the travelers, for they had 
flown off, never to return, just after the depar- 
ture of Mr. Baynes on a visit to New York in 
September, 1902. These birds form the subject 
of many beautiful photographs. In one re- 
markable picture a hawk is caught in the very 
act of poising on the limb of an apple tree, hold- 
ing in his talons a fish just brought up from the 
pond. 

It was a charming home that at length awaited 
the Baynes party. Mr. Corbin had had the en- 
tire house made over, and Mrs. Corbin had made 
many a trip across the mountain to supervise the 
work in her solicitude for the comfort of her 
friends. Painted white, and standing on its knoll, 
it was a conspicuous object. From the village of 
Meriden the distance was about two miles of an 
up-hill grade. The grounds ran up to the fence 
of the reservation to the east, and merged into 
wide country on the other points of the compass. 
The nearest neighbor’s house was a half-mile 
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away. For part of the year the situation was 
ideal, but there came a time when the strain of 
the long cold winters proved too heavy for Mrs. 
Baynes. In the meantime, however, there were 
to be eleven full, busy years at Sunset Ridge, 
years into which much happiness was brought by 
the frequent visits of Mr. and Mrs. Corbin, the 
Edgells, and many other friends. 

| The animals fitted readily into their new and 
spacious outdoor quarters. The Baynes establish- 
ment had always been unusual; with the rapid 
growth of foxes, timber wolves, coyotes, and deer, 
it became formidable; and the climax may be said 
to have been reached when Jimmie joined up. 
The little bear ate more, slept more, made more 
noise, and did more mischief, than all his com- 
panions. He was one who ‘wanted but little here 
below; in fact he wanted nothing but his own 
way — and he usually had it because it made 
life easier for the rest of us.’ He had a staunch 
champion in Lucy, the housekeeper and cook, a 
faithful soul who had served Mr. Baynes’s par- 
ents, and who came to the rescue when one 
maid after another had fled from the household 
of which Jimmie was a member. 
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One day Jimmie was found on the dresser in 
the midst of wreckage. 

‘Well,’ grimly remarked Baynes, ‘I suppose 
you'll admit he did that, Lucy.’ 

But Lucy was not to be nonplussed so easily. 
Looking her employer straight in the eye, she 
replied, 

“Well, Master Harold, I don’t think you should 
be so hard on him. Please remember you were a 
boy yourself once!’ 

Perhaps the sobering influence of Lucy’s re- 
minder may be detected in the kindly tolerance 
with which, later, he wrote: ‘We knew from the 
beginning that he was a bear, and that bears in 
private houses, like 


“Single men in barracks, 
Don’t turn into plaster saints.” 


So, no matter what he did, we contented our- 
selves by remarking that “bears will be bears,” 
and by regarding his deeds and misdeeds as inter- 
esting material to study and write about. If he 
broke a window and came into the house, and 
destroyed our goods and chattels in his search for 
jam and sugar, why, we wrotea story about it and 
got our money back.’ 
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Jimmie’s fame spread far and wide, and in the 
summer time, especially on Sundays, hundreds of 
people who neither knew Baynes nor troubled to 
inquire for him, arrived to call upon the baby 
bear. 7 

Droll as were the youngster’s antics, the con- 
stant breakages, and the waste of food, some- 
times proved disconcerting even in that tolerant 
household. It is certain that had Jimmie paid 
Walt Whitman a visit, the poet might have 
withdrawn his remark, ‘I think I could turn and 
live with animals; they are so placid and self- 
contained.’ Could George Eliot have seen the 
baby bear in her pantry, wallowing in molasses 
and broken crockery, she might have added modi- 
fying clauses to her dictum that ‘animals are such 
agreeable friends — they ask no questions, they 
pass no criticisms.’ But then it is true many 
charming fancies might have been withheld from 
the world, had writers possessed a deeper know- 
ledge of natural history. With imperturbable 
good humor, however, Baynes continued to make 
the young bear’s antics the subject for pen and 
platform, finally, in 1923, embodying the record 
in one of the most amusing of books, ‘Jimmie, 
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the Story of a Black Bear Cub.’ It is dedicated 
to the members of the Tavern Club, Boston, of 
which Baynes was a member: 


To 
My Fellow Bears of | 


THE TAVERN CLUB 


To whose store of honey 
I am always made welcome 
At their hospitable den in Boston 
This book is dedicated with 
A friendly hug for every one 


From Jimmie and Me 


The picture of a bear, which may be intended 
to represent either the well-known totem of the 
club or the redoubtable Jimmie himself, adorns 
the menu of a dinner given by the club in honor 
of Baynes on March 8, 1907. 

Bingo, a dog of nondescript breed belonging 
to a neighbor, was Jimmie’s favorite playfellow. 
For companions of the actual household, Jimmie 
had Actzon, the fawn, and Romulus, the young 
coyote, and the three romped together like 
children. The fraternizing of the deer and the 
wolf happened in this wise. At first the fawn was 
afraid, and was accustomed to dash away at sight 
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of the wolf, who pursued with every intention of 
doing an injury. Then one day, unexpectedly, 
the deer stood his ground, and the wolf nipped 
him slyly several times. Suddenly the deer 
turned, chased the young wolf, knocked him 
down, and hammered him unmercifully with his 
forefeet. Only Baynes’s timely intervention 
saved the coyote from death. From that time the 
two became friends. Actzon was high-strung, 
and contributed his share to the excitements of 
the household. One day, alarmed at some noise, 
he jumped through the window, and landed be- 
side the breakfast table in a shower of glass. 

As Death and Dauntless, the young timber 
wolves, grew larger, they loved to roam the 
country with Baynes, and they were the best of 
friends with Romulus, the coyote. Dauntless 
was a magnificent specimen, and graced the plat- 
form at many a lecture. On one occasion he oc- 
cupied a space at a dog show in Boston, having 
been entered as a ‘Buffalo Hound.’ He was the 
pride of the committee of the ‘Small Potatoes’ 
Kennel Club, until a member of a rival associa- 
tion pointed out the ‘hound’s’ resemblance to a 
wolf. Then the committee lost their temper, and 
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the storm broke. First, they ordered a kennel 
man to remove the obnoxious brute, but as he 
approached the cage he suddenly recalled that 
he had a wife and small children, and that his life 
insurance was in arrears. Next, a member of the 
Boston police force was ordered to shoot the wolf, 
but he pleaded that it had been labeled a dog, and 
he might get the city into trouble if he were to 
commit an illegal act. At 10 p.m., Baynes arrived 
to exercise Dauntless, and found a committee 
which had worked itself into a fury. The aid of 
the police force was once more invoked to remove 
the ‘savage wild animal’ from the building. The 
stalwart protector of the people did not display 
enthusiasm, and Baynes, realizing that the of- 
ficials were on the verge of emotional insanity, 
led the wolf away. There was a further amusing 
scene at the police station, and finally Baynes 
was enjoined to muzzle his strange pet so long as 
it remained in Boston. The morning newspapers 
devoted much space to descriptions of the affair, 
and every one in Boston was amused, with the 
exception of the committeemen, who were almost 
overwhelmed with ridicule. 

Still another member of the Sunset Ridge 
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household was a young boar. When captured it 
weighed a pound and a half, and looked much 
like a watermelon on legs. It would walk with 
Baynes, following closely at his heels. Occasion- 
ally, during its youthful days, it appeared on the 
lecture platform. When it was full grown, it 
weighed about two hundred and fifty pounds, and 
possessed a fine head, with well-developed tusks. 
But its disposition was ugly, and during one of 
Baynes’s absences on a lecture tour, it was found 
necessary to remove the great creature to an 
enclosure in the park. But even here the boar 
proved troublesome and dangerous, and on re- 
turning Baynes was notified by Mr. Corbin that 
unless he wished to have it back at Sunset Ridge, 
the creature would be given to a member of the 
club who desired a fine head for mounting. This 
was the sensible thing to do, but first Baynes 
wished to get some photographs. The animal 
was placed in a crate and driven into the forest. 
Then the men who had brought him climbed into 
trees, while Baynes mounted the crate and slowly 
drew up the sliding door. As he did so, he spoke 
to the animal, who seemed to recognize his mas- 
ter’s voice, and when liberated soon found some 
food brought by Baynes. 


A PET WILD BOAR 
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The previous day, Baynes had looked over the 
top of the pen, and the boar had hurled himself 
forward, snarling and gnashing his teeth. Conse- 
quently, Baynes was on his guard, especially 
when the camera, of which the boar had suspi- 
cions, was brought into operation. 

After eating the food, the boar soon became as 
friendly as ever, allowing Baynes to stroke him 
and rub his back with a stick. Then Baynes 
started to walk into the forest, the boar following 
as he had been used to do. During the day the 
boar accepted food from Baynes’s hand, and, 
finally, towards evening, fell asleep like a tired 
child, his head on Baynes’s lap. 

Perhaps of all Baynes’s animal friends the one 
he loved best was The Sprite, the little red fox, 
whose biography forms one of the most beautiful 
animal stories that have ever been written. The 
book is full of action and humor, and yet there 
is something pathetic, something ethereal about 
that little fox, something that tugs at the very 
heart strings. ‘I wish it were possible,’ writes 
Baynes in his preface, ‘to tell you what I feel 
about foxes — the sensations which come when I 
see one in theopen. I hold my breath, my clothes 
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feel too small for me; I can hardly speak. It is 
much the same feeling that I should have were I 
suddenly to come upon a fairy. There is such 
beauty in his form and coloring — such grace and 
poetry in his motion — such mystery in his com- 
ing and his going. I have never known any one 
to describe successfully the movement of a fox. 
Perhaps it is one of those delicate things which 
words will not describe. At times it might be 
simulated by a ball of tawny fur blown swiftly 
along, close to but not quite touching the ground; 
at others by a puff of reddish smoke, at one mo- 
ment seen distinctly, then melting softly into 
the landscape. It is subtle as the passing of the 
shadow of a cloud across a field of waving grain. 
And think of such beauty coming into one’s life 
in the person of a fox that loves you....It is 
with mingled feelings that I undertake to tell the 
story. There is joy at the thought of trying to 
write it, and regret in the realization that I can- 
not do it justice. At the very outset I am aware 
that I cannot convey to my readers the peculiar 
joy which The Sprite brought to us. But if I 
can make them love him, and other foxes for 
his sake; if the love I create is strong enough to 
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save even a few foxes from bitter struggles and 
death in the steel traps — from the indignity of 
adorning the thoughtless, I shall have done as 
much perhaps as I can hope for.’ 

The relationship which existed between Baynes 
and the animals might well be called friendship. 
There were the elements of good comradeship. 
He approached an animal he would have for a 
friend much as he might have approached a hu- 
man being — with understanding, with respect 
for the rights of the other, and holding his own 
personality in reserve whilst ready to accept all 
points of difference. He was a loyal friend. ‘I 
shall never forget the first time a chickadee 
alighted upon me, and I felt his wiry little hands 
close around my finger....I was the champion 
of the chickadees from that moment, and to-day 
I can think of no surer way for a man to effect an 
instant quarrel with me than by injuring a bird of 
that species. A love for one bird tends to beget a 
love for other birds.’ 

Baynes possessed certain qualities that ani- 
mals, even the most suspicious of them, seemed 
to recognize. ‘He has ways with him,’ remarked 
one of the guides at the Blue Mountain Forest 
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Reservation, ‘that only the animals understand. 
I don’t understand him very well, but they do. 
They won’t hurt him when they would kill me, 
and I am always good to them, too.’ A man who 
could charm a wild weasel out of a woodpile, as 
Baynes did, and get it to climb on his knee and 
eat from his hands, certainly had ‘ways with 
him.’ 

What may be termed Baynes’s ‘animal policy’ 
was guided by wisdom and common sense. He 
never allowed his imagination to endow with 
human qualities even the closest of his animal 
friends. In his stories humor plays delightfully 
around the contrasting ways of men and beasts, 
but imagination does not descend to endeavoring 
to analyze what the creatures ‘think.’ He fully 
recognized the law of the wild. When, for in- 
stance, two of his four young timber wolves 
proved to be timid and weak, and unable to hold 
their own with their stronger brothers, he had 
them humanely disposed of. Much as he admired 
foxes, he saw that in restricted areas, such as 
Corbin Park and the Middlesex Fells, it was 
necessary to keep their numbers down by shoot- 
ing, in order that other forms of life should not 
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be exterminated. Although he would not himself 
wear furs, he believed that the wearing of furs 
was, in certain circumstances, a necessity, and 
he confined himself to opposing, by voice and 
pen, the use of the cruel steel trap. Against other 
useless cruelties, such as the wearing of wild bird 
plumage, he spoke vigorously and uncompromis- 
ingly. But he never lost sight of the fact that, in 
the last analysis, animal life is inferior, and must 
ever be held as subordinate to human necessities; 
and he abhorred what has come to be known as 
‘animal psychosis.’ Perhaps his very recognition 
of this inferiority, of the pathos of their lives, of 
their utter defenselessness, rendered his love for 
animals the greater, and caused his voice to ring 
the clearer in their defense. 

Baynes wrote a charming little article in 1905, 
‘No Place Like Home,’ in which he describes his 
return to Sunset Ridge after a visit to Boston. As 
he walks along the western boundary of Corbin 
Park, he sees two deer on the edge of a wood. 
He thinks at once of Actzon, who some months 
previously had joined his kindred in the forest, 
and makes a certain long, loud call. Both deer 
start and turn their heads toward him. He calls 
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again, and one of the deer snorts and bounds for 
cover. The other, however, switches his tail once 
or twice, and moves forward, first at a trot, then 
at a bounding gallop. He stops; then on again, 
and as he reaches the fence, he pushes forward his 
head and bleats, possibly by way of recognition. 
He has changed in the course of the weeks. He is 
shedding his winter coat, and the long hair has 
fallen from his face, which looks in consequence 
more dainty and refined. But it is Actzon, never- 
theless, and when his head has been stroked, he 
follows Baynes along the fence, and waits at the 
gate for the bread or sliced raw potato which will 
surely be brought from the house. 

As Baynes enters the gate, the Holstein cow in 
the pasture lows, and comes to the bars to have 
her head rubbed. Next, the timber wolf puppies 
tumble out to meet him. Romulus greets him like 
a long-lost cousin, seizing the tails of his master’s 
coat and marching along as if he owned him. 

At this home-coming, The Sprite is not there to 
greet him with his matchless smile, nor Jimmie 
with his honest hug, but there await him in the 
next field certain “tawny, vigorous, kicking, but- 
ting, plunging, and withal very innocent-looking 
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buffalo calves.’ Baynes had moved to New 
Hampshire in order to study the larger animals, 
but the young buffaloes, of whom much will be 
heard presently, represented more than mere ob- 
jects of study. He had not lived for long near the 
reservation before his plans took a shape he had 
not anticipated. His mind became deeply ab- 
sorbed in the future prospects of the almost ex- 
tinct race of bison. On his first visit to the Blue 
Mountain Reservation the sight of the herd had 
stirred in him deep emotions. On perceiving him 
they had galloped away, all but one immense 
old bull who refused to run, and who stood 
squarely across the path, quiet and dignified, but 
not to be trifled with. 

‘Perhaps,’ wrote Baynes of this encounter, 
‘never did I feel so much ashamed in the pre- 
sence of any animal as when, standing face to face 
with that magnificent creature, I thought of the 
wrongs his race had suffered at the hands of mine. 
I thought of the days before 1870, when a man 
might ride through a herd of buffalo for fifty 
miles; when on the Western plains they were 
numbered, not by tens, but by millions. In im- 
agination I was out on the Western prairies in 
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the early part of last century. I saw in the dis- 
tance a long, waving line of brown. I heard the 
deep roll of approaching thunder — the thunder 
of the shining hoofs of a million charging buffa- 
loes. On they came like a fast-rising tide, their 
great brown humps heaving and falling like the 
waves of the sea, and with sunlight glinting from 
a million crescent horns. And here and there, like 
chips on the ocean, I could see the lithe forms of 
Indians, with straight black hair and painted 
faces, sitting tight to the bare backs of the hard- 
ridden ponies, and in their wake brown bodies 
fell, pierced deep by spear or arrow. 

‘Again there was a change of scene; againit was 
night upon the prairies. Hundreds of camp-fires 
were blazing, and around each moved the un- 
kempt forms of white men. Along the river bank, 
and at every water hole, bonfires streamed to the 
sky; they lighted the last scene of the world’s 
greatest massacre, the slaughter of the buffaloes. 
Suddenly from somewhere in the outer gloom 
burst a little band of buffaloes, gaunt of frame, 
and with tongues lolling from their open mouths. 
For a week the hunters had carefully guarded 
every watering place, day and night, well know- 
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ing that sooner or later the tortured creatures 
would be driven to face even the deadly rifles in 
a desperate attempt to slake their thirst. The 
time had come, and now not even the blazing 
bonfires and the cracking of firearms could turn 
them. The little band came on, growing smaller 
before a withering rifle fire, but at length the 
remnants stood to their bellies in the water, 
fiercely sucking in their last long draught. Even 
as they drank they fell, and presently the firing 
ceased — because there was nothing more to 
shoot. The camp-fires died out; the blood- 
smeared hunters slept; and only the howling of 
coyotes broke the stillness of the night.’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE FIGHT TO SAVE THE BUFFALOES 


BAYNEs was not one of those men whose visions 
linger nebulously around the brain for a time, 
then fade away. With him it was far otherwise 
— his visions became the mainspring of action. 
Being balanced and practical, he dwelt little upon 
the greed and cruelty of other days. Beyond the 
dead and the dying of yesterday, he could see liv- 
ing buffaloes, charging once more across the West- 
ern prairies. This was the vision he wished others 
to see, and he set himself to prepare a series of 
articles that would arouse concern for the future 
of this persecuted race. Here the positive quali- 
ties of his mind found play, for he wrote, not of 
survivors, but of progenitors. If the herd placed 
in the Blue Mountain Forest Reservation had, in 
little more than a decade, multiplied itself by five, 
why should the extinction of the race be taken for 
granted? His first articles appeared in the ‘ Bos- 
ton Transcript’ in the summer of 1904. : 

The situation of his new home was such as to 
stimulate imagination and action, and the prox- 
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imity of the buffaloes, mutely pleading their own 
cause, proved a source of inspiration, for the herd 
was accustomed to graze for days together within 
sight of the house. A charming sketch of this first 
autumn at Sunset Ridge has been left by Baynes. 
‘As I sit here in my home in the mountains of 
New Hampshire,’ he wrote, ‘I see through my 
study windows to the east the wondrous blue hills 
of the Croydon Range, stretching away to the 
north and south as far as the eye canreach. Along 
the nearer slopes there are great belts of hard- 
wood trees, clothed in all the beauty of New Eng- 
land autumn foliage — in raiment of crimson, of 
purple, and of gold. Running through them in 
places are strips of dark evergreen forest, mostly 
spruce and pine and hemlock, which extend up- 
ward and cover all the peaks and ridges. And 
above all there is a sky of heavenly blue, across 
which is sailing a fleet of white and fleecy clouds. 
On this side of the mountain slopes, and extend- 
ing to the very border of my garden, there are 
great stretches of rolling land, almost bare of 
trees, covered with grass, which at this season is 
light brown in color, and divided by living, leap- 
ing trout brooks, whose liquid music comes to 
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me through the open windows.... Even as I 
write, I see the splendid herd of bison grazing on 
a hillside not far away, their dark brown bodies 
in strong relief against the light brown grass. For 
a month or more they have been wandering on 
the other side of the mountain, but now they are 
back again, and we shall enjoy the sight of them, 
perhaps for days to come. Something has startled 
them, for they have stopped grazing, and have 
raised their heads in alarm. And here they come, 
down the mountain side like a charge of cav- 
alry, their tails in the air, and their humps rising 
and falling as they move on with their peculiar 
bounding movement, which carries them forward 
at a speed with which we should hardly credit 
such ponderous animals. 

“They come like a landslide, the earth tremb- 
ling beneath their mighty hoofs, and the sound of 
their coming is like the roar of an avalanche. As 
they near the level ground below, they gradually 
slacken their speed, and the sound of their hoof- 
beats moderates and dies away, as the buffaloes 
come to a halt on the grassy plain which borders 
my garden....’ 

‘Buffalo’ Jones estimated the number of bison 
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roaming on the plains at fifteen million as of 
January 1, 1865. The great slaughter commenced 
a few years later, reaching its culminating point 
in 1870. During that year Jones thought that 
not less than four and a half million of the beasts 
had been slaughtered. His estimate of the num- 
ber roaming on January 1, 1889, was one hundred 
and fifty, a miserable remnant indeed. 

Between the years 1887 and 1897, Jones made 
earnest efforts to stir up the Government as to 
the necessity of extending protection to the buf- 
falo. He made several visits to Washington. He 
interviewed the Senators and Representatives 
from Kansas, various Secretaries of the Interior, 
and other officials, but to no avail. 

The Report of the United States National 
Museum, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the year 1887, published an able 
article on ‘The Extermination of the American 
Bison,’ by William T. Hornaday. The article 
ran to nearly two hundred pages, and embraced 
the history of the animal from the time of the 
Spanish occupation of Mexico. Later the Smith- 
sonian Institution planned to preserve the herd 
in the Yellowstone National Park, but their plans 
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came to naught. The literature on the bison is 
considerable. 

The situation as Baynes found it was briefly 
this: Only one national herd of bison existed, and 
there was some question as to whether its range 
in the Yellowstone National Park was sufficiently 
extensive to insure the continued health of the 
herd as their numbers increased. The other herds 
belonged to private persons, who had to consider 
the ever-increasing expense; for in regions where 
the snow lies it is often necessary to feed hay, of 
which an adult buffalo can consume three tons in 
the course of the winter. The matter of disposing 
of the Blue Mountain Forest herd had already 
been brought up, for the cost of maintenance was 
becoming greater than could reasonably be borne 
by a private family. What Baynes desired to do 
was to form a society that would carry out plans 
for the preservation of the North American bison 
for the nation and for the world. It could not, 
however, be done overnight, and in the mean- 
time he worked doggedly on, and turned out 
some forty articles, some of which appeared in 
magazines, though the greater number were syn- 
dicated, and published simultaneously in leading 
newspapers throughout the country. 
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After a time, Baynes took counsel with Profes- 
sor Franklin W. Hooper, Director of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, who advised 
that letters should be written to President Roose- 
velt and other leading men. Dr. J. A. Allen, 
American Museum of Natural History, con- 
curred, and accordingly Baynes sent out several 
letters, and submitted a carefully worked out 
plan to President Roosevelt. Briefly stated, 
Baynes’s plan consisted of ‘taking out of the 
hands of private individuals as many as possible 
of the remaining buffalo, and establishing them 
in small herds, under United States and Cana- 
dian Government auspices, on widely separated 
ranges, so that if contagious disease should 
strike any one of these herds, not too large a pro- 
portion of the existing animals would be wiped 
out at the same time.’ 

President Roosevelt’s response was immediate, 
and his approval unqualified: 

OysTER Bay, N.Y., Sept. 16, 1904 
My pear Mr. Baynes, 

I am much impressed with your letter, and 
agree with every word you say. I remember you 
well. I have written Secretary Wilson, sending 
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him your letter, and requesting him to take the 
matter up with me, and I shall treat of it in my 
annual message. 
With great regard 
Sincerely yours 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The annual message to Congress contained the 
following vigorous recommendation: 


‘I desire again to urge upon the Congress the 
importance of authorizing the President to set 
aside certain portions! of the reserves, or other 
public lands, as game refuges for the preservation 
of the bison, the wapiti, and other large beasts 
once so abundant in our woods and mountains, 
and on our great plains, and now tending toward 
extinction.... We owe it to future generations 
to keep alive the noble and beautiful creatures, 
which by their presence add such distinctive 
character to the American wilderness.’ 


Thus, through the comparatively small circum- 
stance of a naturalist’s having moved his resi- 
dence from Stoneham to Meriden, a matter which 
had lain printed and embalmed in Government 
archives, was revived. It was fortunate for the 
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buffaloes that Theodore Roosevelt was President, 
and Roosevelt himself is said to have ‘congratu- 
lated the buffalo on having such an efficient man 
as Baynes to champion him.’ . 

And now that the project of preserving the 
buffalo had received the presidential blessing, re- 
sults followed swiftly. In March, 1905, the New 
York Zodlogical Society offered to the Govern- 
ment, as a free gift, not less than twelve pure- 
blooded bison, to serve as a nucleus herd to stock 
the National Forest Reserve on the Wichita 
Mountains of Oklahoma. The plans for forming 
a society, to have as its main object the perma- 
nent preservation and increase of the bison, began 
to take shape, and Baynes’s hopes were realized 
when on December 8, 1905, the American Bison 
Society came into existence. President Roose- 
velt became its Honorary President, while later 
Earl Grey, Governor-General of Canada, became 
Honorary Vice-President. Dr. William Horna- 
day, Director of the New York Zodlogical So- 
ciety, was elected President. His knowledge of 
buffaloes, and his energy, were to prove of great 
value. Baynes became Secretary, and a member 
of the Board of Managers. 
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On January 18, 1905, at the request of Dr. 
Glover Allen, Baynes had uttered his first spoken 
plea for the buffaloes before the Boston Society of 
Natural History. He had followed up with lec- 
tures before other influential bodies. The forma- 
tion of the Bison Society at the end of the year 
did not relieve him of responsibility, and indeed 
its work during the first years was largely helped 
through Baynes’s untiring efforts. The primary 
objects were educational, and many of the arti- 
cles which appeared in American, Canadian, and 
English journals were from Baynes’s pen. Other 
writers and publicists who championed the cause 
were George Mandell and Frank B. Tracy, both 
of the ‘Boston Transcript,’ Norman Hapgood, 
Caspar Whitney, Sylvester Baxter, George I. 
Putnam, L. O. Tilton, Edward Cave, Hamilton 
Holt, Emerson Hough, and, above all, perhaps, 
George Bird Grinnell. Never did Baynes’s 
quality stand him in better stead, that unusual 
combination of a fine, sensitive temperament, 
with unflagging determination. Feeling acutely 
that now or never must restitution be made by 
saving the remnant of the bison from extinction, 
he lectured with verve in different parts of the 
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country. In each town visited he secured the 
support of the newspapers, and endeavored to en- 
list the sympathy of leading citizens. In certain 
places, in addition to a lecture, he gave an exhibi- 
tion of buffalo heads, robes, and other relics. His 
first effort to raise money and secure member- 
ships by this means was at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, where he enrolled fifty new members 
and secured a sum of $670. At the Sportsmen’s 
Show, held at Boston in April, 1907, he took en- 
tire charge of the American Bison Society’s exhi- 
bition. Of the throngs who attended, probably 
few had ever seen buffaloes save in zodlogical 
gardens, and the sight of the six magnificent 
specimens brought from the neighboring state of 
New Hampshire made a deep impression. Baynes 
loaned a collection of enlarged photographs of 
buffaloes, taken by himself, and exhibited buf- 
falo wool and yarn, as well as garments made 
from the wool. He showed his buffalo wool gloves, 
which he had worn for a year and which had 
proved warm and durable. The success of the 
exhibition was in ample measure due to his un- 
flagging interest and attention to detail, and per- 
haps more than all else to that ‘kindness in im- 
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parting information’ that had won him the love 
of his neighbors at Stoneham. 

In order to stir up active interest in the buf- 
faloes, Baynes hit upon the plan of training a 
couple of young bulls, and breaking them to 
yoke and harness. It was a feat which, from its 
difficulties, had rarely been attempted — though 
‘Buffalo’ Jones advocated the training of buf- 
faloes, and had himself broken, and driven to 
yoke, not only young bison, but also a pair of 
seven-year-old bucks. It contained all the ele- 
ments of danger and adventure. Those who wit- 
nessed the operation were convinced that Baynes 
would be killed; when they saw him subdue the 
beasts, and emerge triumphant, they felt that 
he must have been preserved by some miracle. 
Nevertheless, he enjoyed the experience, for the 
task was one which put his mental and bodily 
training to the test. 

Mr. Corbin supplied the youngsters. The 
young bulls were a few weeks old, and the heifer 
calf which Baynes took with them only two weeks 
old. They were brought up on milk, the heifer 
from the first showing more quickness and intelli- 
gence in the matter of feeding, as in all the affairs 
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of life, than her brothers. As they grew, each 
proved to have a distinctly individual character. 
When the time came to try the harness, War 
Whoop resisted with all his strength and all his 
resources; but when at length the harness was 
placed on him, he became impassive and re- 
fused to budge. The whip made no impression 
on his tough hide — he merely lay down and 
prepared to sleep. Then Baynes had an inspira- 
tion. Going close to the animal’s ear, he uttered 
an imitation of the screech of a wildcat. The 
effect was electrical. Almost before Baynes 
could get a good grip on the reins, the youngster 
was going up the road, bellowing at every leap. 

The other little bull proved to have an entirely 
different disposition. When harnessed, he started 
with a rush, and kicked, buck-jumped, bellowed, 
and snorted, keeping it up for a mile out and a 
mile back. But when he got opposite his pas- 
ture, he submitted quietly to having his harness 
removed. | 

At length the time came to hitch one of the 
calves to a cart. The local wheelwright had been 
enjoined to build it strong enough to resist the 
impact of an express train. It proved to be so 
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heavy that in the event of a collision Baynes 
thought the express train would have had a poor 
chance. But its weight was as nothing to the calf, 
which — having been forced between the shafts 
with the united strength of six men — started 
off with a rush that literally lifted the vehicle 
into the air. Baynes with difficulty scrambled 
into his seat, and the ground flew beneath them. 

The young bulls filled Baynes’s life with 
variety and with hairbreadth ’scapes, but they 
never succeeded in capturing his affections to 
the same extent as did Saucy, the little heifer. 
“What has always endeared her to me is her 
intense loyalty to her brothers,’ he wrote. ‘All 
buffaloes are clannish, and Saucy is remarkably 
so. When I first began to take the little bulls out 
on the road with a halter, the heifer calf was 
much distressed, and by her repeated grunts of 
disapproval made the others very difficult to 
manage. They would answer her promptly, and 
many a time they would have rejoined her had 
it not been for the six-foot wire fence. Then as 
we returned, Saucy would see us the moment we 
came in sight, and would make the other calves 
restless by galloping toward us, grunting indig- 
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nantly as she came. When I took the team to the 
Sullivan County Fair, they were away for five 
days, and it nearly broke the little heifer’s heart. 
She walked up and down along the fence, often 
standing up on her hind legs in her efforts to 
get through it. When at last her brothers re- 
turned, she was almost beside herself, and it 
seemed she would never get tired of caressing 
them and licking their fur, which she did from 
head to foot.... 

“The other day I took the team out for an 
eight-mile drive, and as usual Saucy was left 
behind, fuming and grunting. I had gone about 
half a mile when I noticed the buffaloes becoming 
restless, and pricking up their ears. The next 
moment there was a patter of galloping feet, an 
indignant grunt, and the heifer came tearing up. 
She planted herself squarely across our path, 
and would not allow us to proceed until she had 
kissed her brothers and thoroughly licked their 
faces. Then she accompanied us during the 
whole of the drive, sometimes in front, sometimes 
close alongside, but always so near that she ap- 
peared to be hitched to the cart. I thought, of 
course, that some one had accidentally let her 
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out of the enclosure, but when I returned I found 
that she had jumped onto a stone wall just inside 
the new wire fence, and thence over the fence 
itself, landing on the road more than four feet 
below.’ } 

The team appeared in harness for the first 
time on December 3, 1906, at the Worcester 
Agricultural Society’s Fair, and later at the 
Sportsmen’s Show in Boston, and in other 
places. An amusing account of one of these ex- 
hibitions appeared in a contemporary ‘Sports- 
men’s Review’: 

‘,.. Then I made up my mind that these 
people should see how even infant buffaloes 
could travel when put to the test, and, securing 
a lighter cart than the one heretofore used, I 
hitched up the team, arrayed in a handsome little 
set of double harness, and awaited the signal of 
the Grand Marshal. It seemed that the little 
fellows themselves felt that something unusual 
was coming, for they champed their bits, tossed 
their shaggy heads, lashed out with their hind 
feet, and otherwise showed their impatience to 
be off. 

“The signal came, and as I took my seat I 
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heard the band strike up the stirring old cavalry 
charge, ‘“‘The Buffalo Stampede.”’ While one at- 
tendant held the plunging little rascals, another 
threw the double gates wide open, and the fun 
began. A large crowd had gathered about the 
pen to see the team hitched up, but as the hairy 
brown demons sprang through the open gates, that 
crowd parted even as the Red Sea is said to have 
parted to accommodate the Israelites. Around 
the track they swept with an easy, loping stride, 
not too busy to throw their hind feet over the 
dashboard now and then, nor to shy half way 
across the track as they met a big policeman 
perspiring in his efforts to force the crowd back 
out of danger. As we turned into the stretch, I 
slackened my hold on the reins, and the calves 
increased their speed to a gallop. Like the 
thoroughbreds they were, they fought for their 
heads, and a moment later I threw the reins on 
their backs and let them go. The cart jumped 
beneath me, as a pebble would jump if jerked at 
the end of a string, and as I shook my whip above 
their heads the gritty little beasts laid their 
bellies to the ground, and went down past the 
grandstand in a whirl of dust raised by their hoofs. 
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‘I did not see the crowd, for my eyes were on 
the buffaloes, but very plainly did I hear the 
quick, rushing sound, as with one move ten thou- 
sand people rose to their feet before breaking into 
a cheer for the youngsters who were so nobly, if 
unconsciously, proving to the American people 
the value of their race, and who were making a 
splendid appeal for the preservation of the last 
few hundreds of the North American bison, one 
of the very grandest animals the world has ever 
produced.’ 

The year 1907 was marked by two outstanding 
events. The first was the dispatch of the promised 
herd of buffaloes from New York to the Wichita 
Forest and Game Preserve in Oklahoma. The 
other was the purchase by the Canadian Govern- 
ment of the entire Pablo-Allard herd of six hun- 
dred and twenty-eight buffaloes, the largest herd 
in the world. In October an encouraging letter 
was received from President Roosevelt, express- 
ing his deep interest in the work being done by 
the Society. 

But meanwhile events were combining to stim- 
ulate the activities of the Bison Society. Under 
an Act of Congress passed in 1904, the great 
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Flathead Indian Reservation would be opened 
for settlement in 1909. Now it was on these lands 
that the Pablo-Allard herd had increased from 
thirty animals to a total of upward of six hun- 
dred, a number which did not even represent its 
full possible increase, since animals aggregating 
between two and three hundred had been sold 
from time to time. Professor M. J. Elrod was ac- 
cordingly dispatched to visit the reservation, in 
order that the best situation for a buffalo range 
should be determined. The area he recommended 
was of such a nature and so situated that it was 
capable of supporting a very large herd, winter 
and summer, without the expense of feeding hay. 

There was no time to lose, for once the lands 
had been thrown open‘for settlement they would 
not any longer be purchasable by the Society. 
The price of the land could not be ascertained, as 
the Appraisement Committee had not put in a 
report. However, in March, 1908, the matter was 
brought before Senator Joseph M. Dixon of Mon- 
tana, who acted with promptness. The bill he 
formulated called for the purchase of a minimum 
area of twenty square miles at a cost of thirty 
thousand dollars, and its enclosure with a fence 
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at a further cost of ten thousand dollars. Both 
Houses of Congress were sympathetic. The 
measure, for technical reasons, was eventually 
attached to the Agricultural Appropriation Bill, 
which was signed by President Roosevelt on May 
23,1908. Later, when the report of the Appraise- 
ment Committee was made known, it was found 
that the sum allowed would pay for twenty-eight 
square miles. Congress accordingly granted per- 
mission to buy the greater area, and voted an ad- 
ditional three thousand dollars for fencing. 

The Bison Society, for their part, had under- 
taken to stock the range, and at once set about 
raising the necessary sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars by, national subscription. During the year, 
Baynes delivered one hundred and thirteen il- 
lustrated lectures. The following May (1909), 
the Treasurer was able to report that more than 
the requisite sum had been received. The Society 
was therefore enabled to purchase thirty-four 
head of bison. Baynes had visited the buffalo 
ranches of the West during the fall, and had re- 
ceived promises from various owners of gifts of 
pure-blooded animals for the herd. Thus it came 
about that no less than forty-seven magnificent 
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specimens were turned loose in the Montana 
National Bison Range, in October, 1909, to revel 
in the luxuriant growth and abundant water- 
supply of their new home. 

The great task was accomplished. The future 
existence of the bison of the North American 
continent was assured, for, in addition to the 
original range in the Yellowstone Park, there was 
now this great Montana range, and the buffaloes 
were thriving in the Wichita Forest and Game 
Preserve in Oklahoma, as well as on the vast 
Canadian ranges. 

Fourteen years later,on April 16, 1924, Baynes, 
who was a Vice-President of the Society, and 
one of its three Honorary members, again at 
the invitation of Dr. Glover Allen, addressed 
the American Society of Mammalogists in the 
selfsame lecture hall of the Boston Society of 
Natural History in which he had uttered his first 
spoken plea for the buffalo. He was able to point 
with satisfaction to the record of the American 
Bison Society, which had continued its work 
until there had been established nine buffalo 
herds under United States Government auspices, 
while the buffaloes on the North American conti- 
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nent had increased in number to almost fifteen 
thousand head in 1924. 

To accomplish a great work requires the co- 
Operation of many men and varied minds. The 
American Bison Society possessed all the ele- 
ments that make for success. The official record 
is set forth in those interesting annual reports of 
the first years. Many things were brought about 
through the influence of men of wide affairs whose 
names are not here mentioned. Baynes, from his 
position as secretary of the Society, and as a 
professional writer and lecturer, was of necessity 
‘in the limelight.” Modest and unassuming, he 
would have been the last to lay claim to an undue 
share in the results accomplished; and after the 
lapse of years it is difficult to appraise the com- 
parative importance of any man’s part. Yet it 
can be stated without fear of contradiction that 
until Baynes had seen those buffaloes ranging 
in the Blue Mountain Forest, no effective voice 
had been raised for the preservation of the 
race. Though many had seen danger, and had 
pleaded with the Government, Baynes, and 
Baynes only, seems to have been the one who had 
the good fortune to originate the movement that 
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resulted in saving the North American bison 
from extinction. That is much. Some inkling of 
the tremendous energy he put into the work will 
have been gathered from the foregoing account. 
Throughout five long years he worked whole- 
heartedly and unselfishly, and, in accordance 
with his nature, ever placed himself second to 
the object to be attained. 


CHAPTER VI 
LECTURER AND LETTER WRITER 


As a lecturer, Baynes combined a wide know- 
ledge of the subject in hand with a winning per- 
sonality. His voice was resonant, with something 
of a minor overtone at times. His statements 
were definite and clear-cut; there was no hesi- 
tation, or mannerism. He could rise at times to 
heights of indignation, he could move the emo- 
tions of an audience; but never by what might be 
called illicit means, for he adhered to facts and 
actual experiences, and eschewed sentimentality. 
His face was at once kind and humorous, serious 
and alert. There was never a perfunctory sen- 
tence in a lecture, no matter how often repeated, 
nor did his enthusiasm ever fail. He had a 
sympathetic understanding of his audience, and 
his power over them was complete, for men and 
women instinctively recognized the character and 
ability of the man who stood before them, his 
presence set off by the green or the bright red 
waistcoat he was accustomed to wear with his 
evening clothes. Wherever this ‘missionary in 
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the cause of animal protection,’ as he has been 
called, lectured — in East, West, or Middle West 
— he held his audience, as he had held that first 
audience at Stamford, from start to finish. Even 
the children acknowledged his power — power 
derived, perhaps, from long association with 
young animals of other species. In December, 
1905, for instance, between eight and nine hun- 
dred children were assembled to hear him at 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. They were having a 
jolly time, talking and singing, and the noise was 
deafening. ‘No man will ever be able to keep 
them quiet!’ exclaimed the stereopticon operator 
in despair. Then Baynes appeared, and silence 
reigned. 

‘Possessed of a noble eagerness,’ Baynes made 
an unusual appeal even to hardened newspaper 
reporters, who imparted something peculiarly 
sympathetic to their accounts of his lectures. 

Only a few of the letters he wrote home, during 
his long absences on lecture trips or other busi- 
ness, have been preserved, but they serve to re- 
veal much of Baynes’s character, with his healthy 
and happy mind, always in pursuit, of truth 
and of new information. The letters that were 
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written during the trip to the buffalo herds, in 
September, 1908, reflect his activity as well as 
his enjoyment of natural color and beauty — and 
perhaps, too, something of his spiritual, or im- 
aginative, perception. 

‘Last night,’ he writes on the North Coast 
Limited, en route to Missoula, ‘I had a most de- 
lightful experience. I sat on the back platform 
of the observation car, watching the moon rise 
slowly over the perfectly flat prairie, gradually 
lighting it up with that mellow, mysterious light 
which shows everything in mass, but nothing in 
detail. Every now and again I could see herds of 
cattle, each animal a black speck on the lighter 
prairie, and to me they were buffaloes. And 
mingling with the roar of the flying train I could 
hear the hoof-beats of other herds racing across 
the plains, perhaps to reach the many shining 
ponds we passed from time to time. And oh, the 
Northern Lights! I never saw such a display, 
like changing, shifting curtains of light drawn 
before the gates of Paradise. When I awoke this 
morning, soon after dawn, I found myself in a 
country such as I had never seen before. The 
plains were gray with sagebrush, and away to the 
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west I*saw a line of queer, low, treeless, shrubless 
hills, many of them cone-shaped, some pointed, 
others truncated, ribbed and seamed inendless pat- 
terns. As the sun rose they took on wonderful 
colors, and in some cases looked like castles, or 
like the battlements of some gigantic fortress. ...’ 

On September 28, Baynes writes from Ronan, 
Montana: ‘The ride over here was delightful in 
many ways. It was a beautiful, warm afternoon, 
and all the way I had the towering, snow-capped 
Mission Range on my right, and the broad, flat 
valley on my left. The meadow larks were sing- 
ing, a song rather different from that of the 
eastern bird. Around the Indian farms which I 
passed now and then the magpies were chatter- 
ing, and it is really quite a sight to see a dozen 
or twenty of these conspicuous black and white 
birds hopping, walking, and flying about the 
sheds and barns. Once I galloped into a bunch 
of plover and sent them flying in every direction. 
Marsh hawks are rather common and quite fear- 
less, allowing one to approach close before taking 
wing and then flying but a short distance. All 
along the way the plains were dotted with little 
blue ponds, and as I rode past them wild duck 
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in small bunches or large flocks arose’ and swept 
away against the sky, with long necks out- 
stretched and whistling wings... .’ 

At the beginning of October Baynes reached 
Kalispell, where he was received with great cor- 
diality at the Conrad Ranch. On October 3 he 
writes: ‘I had the time of my life yesterday. 
The Conrad buffalo herd was brought down from 
the summer range, six miles away, to a two-hun- 
dred-acre pasture close to town, and I was one of 
the five who did the work. About one o’clock one 
of the men came over to the hotel, leading a 
splendid black horse for me, and we set out for the 
range. It was very cloudy, so I left all the came- 
ras behind and just enjoyed myself. All the men 
were well mounted, and it was a pretty sight to 
see them galloping along abreast. We rounded 
the buffaloes up all right, but before we could 
start them through the gate, a young bull dashed 
out of the herd and away across the range, lick- 
ety-split. Another man and I went after him at 
full gallop, but though we succeeded in overhauling 
him, he dodged us and got away into the wood- 
land. Here some of Harry Smith’s lessons came 
in handy, and I forced my gee-gee through the 
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thickets, until I found the buff and drove him 
out. Then, after turning the animals into the 
road, one or two riders stayed in the rear to drive, 
while the rest went on ahead to warn people out 
of the way, to close gates, and to prevent the 
buffaloes from turning down lanes or through 
gaps in the fences. Oh, it was a great sight to see 
that herd of almost a hundred head tearing down 
hills half enveloped in dust, crossing wooden 
bridges with a clatter of many hoofs, and splash- 
ing through the water of streams and wayside 
pools! ‘To-morrow, Sunday, they are to be driven 
on to the winter range, and in the hope that 
there will be a chance to get some interesting 
photographs, I am waiting over. In any case it 
will add to the material I am collecting for a 
story on the Conrad herd.’ 

Mrs. Conrad was one of the owners who pre- 
sented buffaloes, selecting as her gift to the 
nation the finest pair she owned — ‘Kalispell 
Chief,’ a nine-year-old male whose equal it was 
thought could scarcely be found the world over, 
and, for his mate, ‘a vigorous, sagacious cow, 
with wise head and good sense.’ 

From Kalispell Baynes journeyed by train to 
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Flathead Lake, which he crossed by gasoline 
launch, and he finished the day’s journey by a 
twelve-mile ride on horseback across the prairie. 
‘On the prairie I saw Pablo’s ranch and dis- 
mounted. I went to the door of a very modern- 
looking yellowish Mary Ann cottage. I knocked, 
and the door was opened by invisible means, re- 
vealing in the farthest corner an old Indian wo- 
man sitting in a rocking chair and smoking a 
cigarette. I enquired for Pablo, but the old lady 
told me he had gone to Ravalli and she did not 
know when I could see him. So I mounted my 
piebald pony and rode away. I had gone a mile, 
perhaps, when I met a dark-complexioned, 
healthy-looking man of perhaps sixty, driving a 
stocky-built team, a roan and a bay, in a farm 
wagon. He was dressed in a buff overcoat, a 
slouch hat, and wore blue overalls over his 
trousers. I asked him if he had seen anything of 
Michael Pablo. He replied, ‘‘ Yes.” “‘ Where did 
you see him?”’ IT asked. ‘‘ Why, he’s right here!” 
was the reply, and I tossed the reins over the 
pony’s neck, jumped off, mounted the wheel 
of the wagon, and shook hands with him, left 
handed, for my right is still rather sore from the 
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_ tumble of yesterday. He is a bright-eyed, good- 
natured old fellow.... We chatted for quite a 
while, but he knocked out all my long-cherished 
hopes of seeing the round-up, by telling me that 
it could not begin before the latter part of 
the month. Well, this is a disappointment, but 
there’s no use worrying. I’ll go and see the Pablo 
herd anyway, and then get out of here just as 
Peed Canis. 5; | 

Later in the month he writes from Amarillo, 
Texas: ‘I left Goodnight at 11 o’clock this morn- 
ing after a stay of two and a half days, during 
most of which time I was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Goodnight. They’re the real thing. 
Goodnight himself is a fine type of the old-time 
plainsman, an Indian fighter who saw much 
service, a strong character, and a big-hearted, 
courteous gentleman. Mrs. Goodnight is a slen- 
der little old lady, with kindly face and gentle 
voice, and in her eyes “the light that never was 
on sea or land.” She has lived the rough life of a 
plainsman’s wife for nearly forty years; she has 
braved attacks from Indians, and in her hus- 
band’s absence has often had entire charge of a 
large cattle outfit numbering from fifty to a hun- 
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dred rough men; yet it has not roughened her a 
bit. It is to her foresight that we are indebted for 
the buffalo herd. Thirty years ago, while the 
great slaughter was going on all around them, 
and the plains were covered with the dead bodies 
of buffaloes, Mrs. Goodnight begged her husband 
to catch some calves, and let her try to rear them 
at the Palo Duro Ranch, not far from where they 
are now living. So one day he had an opportunity 
and roped two, tied their legs, and sent them 
to her in a wagon. One of her brothers, Walter 
Dyer, roped two more. One bull and three heif- 
ers in all, and from these four the entire Good- 
night herd has arisen. This morning Walter 
Dyer, now getting on in years, saddled his horse 
with the very saddle from which he roped the 
babies, and I[ took a picture of him riding at full 
gallop, lasso in hand.’ 

During this trip Baynes met Mr. Howard 
Douglas and Mr. Ayotte, who had been sent by 
the Canadian Government to gather data on the 
subject of buffaloes. There was an exchange of 
much interesting information, and together they 
visited the herd on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion at Ronan. The last important event of this 
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trip was the visit to the buffalo herd on Antelope 
Island, Great Salt Lake. This herd was owned 
by Mr. Dooley, who presented two bison to the 
Society. : 

“Antelope Island is sixteen miles long, and as it 
rises to a height of about five hundred feet above 
the level of the lake, it is in full view for many 
miles across that wide stretch. Four miles from 
the island we reached the shore of the lake, which 
at that point is very shallow — not more than 
halfway to the horses’ knees. In some places for 
quarter of a mile at a stretch there would be no 
water at all, so it was quite simple to drive across. 
From the point at which we landed we drove 
six miles north along a pretty good road which 
skirted the water. We were at some little dis- 
tance from the mountain, and the land between 
was fairly level, most of it covered with sage- 
brush, between which grew more or less grass, on 
which scores of white-faced Hereford cattle were 
feeding. Presently we came to a pretty, white- 
washed brick cottage, surrounded by trees and a 
garden, with barns and barnyards near by. This 
was where the foreman lived with his wife, and 
where two other workmen were boarded. This, 
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too, was where I was to live during my stay. 
Several greyhounds, black, white, and gray, 
trotted out smiling to meet us, and two fresh 
coyote skins nailed on the barn were grim evi- 
dence that the dogs were not there solely for or- 
nament. Ina pen in one of the yards were three 
buffalo calves, two with halters on and thor- 
oughly “domesticated”? —I don’t think! The 
foreman took them out for me to photograph. 

‘After dinner we set out to hunt for buffaloes, 
a buckboard following with the photographic 
outfit. By and by we spotted an old bull, whose 
portrait we tried to get, and who promptly 
charged on the horse, head down and tail in the 
air. [ thought he would do it, so I asked a boy in 
the buckboard to be ready with the Graflex to 
snap it, and he says he thinks he got a good one. 
I hope he did. The horse I rode was a big bay 
thoroughbred, and I had no trouble in getting 
away. | 

‘Later in the afternoon we came upon a bunch 
of buffaloes up on the mountain side, and one of 
the men undertook to drive them down toward 
us. He shouted, fired his pistol, and otherwise 
went crazy, and I never saw such active buffaloes 
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anywhere else — they ran like jack rabbits. They 
got away from the man, though he nearly killed 
his horse chasing them, and got back into the 
hills, whither I] pursued them, using more care 
and tact. I was getting along fine, and had taken 
several pictures, when a cow with a small calf got 
tired of being chased, and turned the tables by 
suddenly charging right out of the herd like a 
meteor. This time I was none too quick, but got 
away all right. 

‘Next morning I had a most curious adventure 
with my horse. We sighted a group of three old 
bulls, and I went after them alone. I had the 
old Reflex, from which I had taken out the back 
combination to increase the size of the image. 
You will remember that some of the metal work 
was rather loose, and as I was changing plate- 
holders, something jingled and the horse jumped 
forward. I thought he was jumping because he 
was afraid of the buffaloes, and I gave him his 
head a little. But at every jump he made, the 
camera rattled and banged, until he was scared 
crazy and ran away at full gallop through the 
sagebrush. At last the hinge broke, and the 
things did not make quite so much noise, and I 
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was able to pull him in; but the game was quite 
exciting while it lasted. 

‘Afterwards we rode to the top of the range, 
and had wonderful views of the lake. We startled 
a bunch of fourteen buffaloes, and saw them go 
down the mountain like a landslide. I saved the 
life of a little jack rabbit crouching beside the 
trail. The men were calling up the greyhounds, 
but I pleaded for bunny’s life.’ 

Baynes became very popular as a lecturer on 
the Redpath Chautauqua Circuit. These engage- 
ments kept him from home for weeks together, 
and it became his habit to write almost daily to 
his wife. His letters are full of descriptions of 
scenery, of towns, and of people, and reflect some 
of the vicissitudes incidental to a lecture tour. 
During one summer tour, which embraced the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and South 
Dakota, the Mississippi was in flood, and a cloud- 
burst and a cyclone had spread ruin. Houses 
had been blown down, the railroad track washed 
away, and train service generally disorganized. 
It was an uncomfortable trip, but Baynes, like 
Benjamin Franklin, was indifferent to physical 
conditions, and accepted the bad with the good. 
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When he found himself at a junction, with a long 
wait before him and no supper to be had in the 
town, he philosophically decided to go for a walk 
and feast onthe scenery. ‘We were near the Mis- 
sissippi, which had risen to such a height that the 
farms as far as the eye could reach were under 
water, crops and all. Cattle were feeding along 
the railroad tracks, the only dry ground visi- 
ble except the wonderfully colored, precipitous 
bluffs, scarred and seamed, and bristling with 
misshapen trees—trees which had fought a 
bitter fight against the elements, against tor- 
nadoes and deluges of rain. I thought how good 
it was to see something that must look about the 
same as when the great Spanish leader, De Soto, 
discovered the Mississippi. I also thought what 
wonderfully safe nesting sites for eagles and 
peregrines would be afforded by these unscalable 
cliffs, which in many places overhang in such a 
way as to make it practically impossible to get at 
the fissures from above. In the woods at the base 
of the cliff, many birds were singing their evening 
songs. Among them was a hermit thrush, and, 
what struck me harder, a wood thrush. It seemed 
as though even the rising Mississippi, the Father 
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of Waters, must pause to listen to that song.... 
‘As I walked along the railroad I presently 
came to a side track, where stood a long freight 
train. I noticed that short ladders were set 
against one of the cars, and on looking in I saw 
a table the whole length of the car, set with 
plates, cups and saucers, knives and forks, etc. 
I found it was the “grub train” for the gangs who 
were repairing the roadbed, and about half a 
dozen men were preparing to wash up and sit 
down. I let them know that if they were to press 
me very hard, I’d join them. So they pressed 
me. They had a very good supper, including 
fine bread-and-butter, fried eggs, new potatoes, 
stewed corn, tea and cake....’ 
~ Some nights later Baynes was waked up from a 
much-needed sleep by some men talking loudly 
in the hall below. Knowing that an ordinary pro- 
test is useless in such a case, he went to the ban- 
nisters and called down in a petulant woman’s 
voice, ‘I wish you gentlemen would make less 
noise; I can’t go to sleep!’ Some remarks about 
old maids reached him as he stole back to his 
room; but the voices were lowered. Baynes was 
placid in such small difficulties, and always re- 
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sourceful. When bringing the four young timber 
wolf cubs by rail from New York to Boston, it 
was necessary to feed them with a milk bottle 
during the night. The man in the lower berth 
hearing the peculiar sounds called out to know 
what was going on. ‘H-s-s-sh!’ replied Baynes, 
‘I have some tomato plants.’ ‘You have?’ an- 
swered the man. ‘Well, I hope they won’t grow!’ 

Of a day such as he loved, of a day without 
crowds or even a companion, he writes a pleasant 
account: ‘Albert Lea, Minnesota.... This has 
been a glorious day, and I have just come back 
from a long row on Lake Albert Lea. About nine 
o'clock I hired a boat and set out on Fountain 
Lake. With the assistance of another man I 
dragged the boat around a dam, and into the 
larger lake, where I would not feel hemmed in. 
The sun was warm, and there was a delightful 
breeze. After rowing for a time, I just lay back 
against the comfortable shell-shaped rest, and 
watched the white clouds, while the boat drifted 
where the wind and water chose to take it — 
often through the ranks of beautiful green rushes, 
which bowed before the pressure of the boat, then 
rose again behind us, shining and dripping wet. 
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As we (the boat and I) passed along, we disturbed 
the marsh wrens, which greeted us with a petu- 
lant twitter. Now and then half-a-dozen black- 
crowned night herons would rise together from 
the great stretches of cattails and other tall aqua- 
tic plants, and float overhead, saying “quock! 
quock!”? But what were quite new to me, that is 
in life, were the yellow-headed blackbirds, whose 
heads and upper breasts are bright yellow. They 
act much like our redwings in movement, and | 
should say the two are closely related. The yel- 
low-heads are larger, apparently, and show white 
on the butts of the wings as they fly. They evi- 
dently frequent the margins of streams and lakes, 
and doubtless nest there. The voice is similar to 
that of the redwing — an alarm note of “cak- 
cak-cak,” etc.; also an imitation of, or substitute 
for, the “kong-que-re!’’ I ate my lunch, a dozen 
plums, in an oak wood on the shore of the lake; 
then after watching a man catching a perch with 
hook and line, I rowed back against wind and 
stream, reaching the town at 2 o'clock. But I 
forgot to say that I found some beautiful patches 
of water lilies, some white and some yellow, and 
that I am sending you a few of the white ones.’ 
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At a certain town in Minnesota Baynes’s lecture 
had been scheduled for a Sunday night. The local 
ministers objected, waited on Mr. Baynes in a 
body, and asked him to alter the lecture to suit 
the day. Baynes courteously declined, but con- 
sented to make an explanation from the platform. 
Accordingly he prefaced his lecture with the fol- 
lowing remarks: ‘I have been asked to make 
some change in my lecture on account of the fact 
that you are to hear it on Sunday. I do not pro- 
pose to change a single word. I am here to tell 
you the truth about real animals, and I have yet 
to learn that animals have one line of conduct for 
week days and another for the Sabbath. The fact 
that their conduct seems sometimes droll and 
amusing makes it none the worse. You may 
laugh at some-of my stories, and [ hope you will, 
for I believe your chances of getting to heaven will 
be just as good in a gale of laughter as through 
an ocean of tears — that is, unless you contem- 
plate going by boat.’ In the audience there hap- 
pened to be a man who despised cant as heartily 
as did Baynes himself. It was the Reverend S. 
Parkes Cadman, who at the conclusion of the 
lecture gave Baynes great pleasure by telling him 
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that the lecture was one of the grandest he had 
ever listened to, and that he considered it a 
privilege to have heard it. However, as an off- 
set to Dr. Cadman’s approval, Baynes records: 
‘Last night a man fainted during my lecture at 
Marshall —I sometimes wonder why more of 
them don’t do it!’ 

One hot July day in Iowa Baynes went to see a 
golden eagle which had been captured and caged. 
‘He was a sad sight, harbored in a small pen 
where passers-by could stop and poke umbrellas 
and canes at him. He had a wonderful head, ap- 
parently more refined than the bald eagle, but it 
was bruised from fighting to free himself. I was 
about to hunt up the owner, when he appeared, a 
rough, but fine-looking, broad-shouldered fellow. 
He told me he had shot the eagle in the dusk 
when out duck shooting, and without knowing 
what it was. He had injured, but not broken, 
a wing which was now well again. I asked him 
what he was going to do with it, and he said he 
intended to send it to the Zodlogical Gardens at 
Des Moines, the capital of this State. I urged him 
not to do this, but to liberate the bird, and I sug- 
gested that we take it out at once and let it go. 
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Finally he gave way, and turning to me said, 
“T won’t let it go to-day, but I promise you I'll 
liberate it as soon as its new wing feathers have 
grown a little longer.’”’ I know he'll keep his 
promise, for he is a thoroughbred.’ 

On another occasion in Iowa, but this time in 
mid-winter, Baynes and his small party on the 
Chautauqua Circuit found themselves stranded 
at a junction, owing to misinformation given by 
a station master. Baynes’s lecture was scheduled 
for eight o’clock in the evening at Britt, but the 
train could not get there till eleven. There was 
to be a large audience, and, as if it were to ag- 
gravate the situation, Britt had already been 
disappointed by the Redpath Circuit earlier in 
the season. However, Baynes ‘decided to play 
trumps and to get there, no matter what it cost. 
The nearest point I could reach was Jewell Junc- 
tion, and I set the wires going for a special train 
to meet me on my arrival. It only cost $1.50 a 
mile, or $100. altogether, and then it did not take 
us to Britt. But I figured that if we ran about 
sixty-five miles at a mile a minute, we might 
catch a big train at Algona on another line, and 
that on this we could reach Britt at 7 p.m. All 
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afternoon we kept getting telegrams about the 
special, and when we reached Jewell Junction 
there was a great big snorting engine, with steam 
up, and with engineer, fireman, conductor, and a 
master engineer in addition, all at their posts 
and ready to fling things wide open. There was a 
single car attached, and into this we were hustled, 
baggage and all. There was a warning whistle 
from the throat of the big engine, and she jumped 
into her harness, throwing us almost off our feet. 
Away she went lickety-split, and as I held my 
watch in my hand I marked the speed — forty, 
fifty, sixty, sixty-five miles an hour—and I 
laughed as I watched the great well-oiled machine 
plunging along through the fog, with our car 
streaming behind like the tail of a comet. All 
at once there was an explosion, as the coupling 
broke; the air brakes parted and the engine 
jumped forward into the fog alone. But the acci- 
dent worked automatically on the engine, setting 
her brake so that she was obliged to stop, and 
soon she came back, picked us up, and the race 
was on again. But this accident had delayed the 
game several minutes, and it was no longer pos- 
sible to reach Algona before the other train was 
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due. So we telegraphed ahead to have the other 
train held a few minutes, and telegraphed also 
for a special bus and an express wagon, to carry 
us and our baggage from one station to the other. 
And away we went again, whistling and shriek- 
ing. We saw other trains standing on sidings, 
waiting for us to go by, for we had the right of 
way. Ihe master engineer, who rode in the car 
with us, became afraid we were not going to make 
it after all; so when we were obliged to slow down 
for a bridge, he climbed into the engine himself 
and took personal charge. If we had jumped be- 
fore, we fairly flew now, and we seemed to take 
the curves on two wheels. We got in a trifle late, 
but we jumped into the special bus and were soon 
at the other station. The conductor shouted, 
“All Aboard!”? Then I had to run and yell at him 
to wait for our baggage, for of course we could 
only give half a show without the lantern. He 
had a big train, with Pullman cars, dining-cars, 
etc., and said he’d be damned if he’d wait! 
But somehow I hung onto his coat-tails until 
we heard the splashing of galloping horses in the 
muddy night. It was our baggage, sure enough, 
and we reached Britt in time to give the lecture. 
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I think I never talked better, and was more than 
ever sure that I had played the game right.’ 
When traveling in Kansas in July, 1909, 
Baynes wrote: ‘We left Blue Rapids at 2 a.M., 
and arrived soon after daylight at a station 
named Clifton, where we had to change to the 
Rock Island road. There was no dray to transfer 
our baggage, so we asked the two young fellows 
who were in charge of the station if we might use 
the baggage truck to take the trunks, etc., to the 
other station about three blocks away. They 
said no, but that they would get a truck and 
transfer the baggage themselves. They brought 
the truck, and when I asked them how much they 
would charge they said fifty cents a trunk. The 
Jubilee singers had five trunks, and we had one, 
in addition to hand baggage. The singers asked 
me to manage the affair for them, so of course I 
refused to pay that exorbitant price. I knew we 
were being held up because it seemed that we 
could do nothing but accept the terms. I offered 
two dollars for the job, but the drivers were very 
fresh and independent and drove off and left us. 
It was so early that no one else was up, so I told 
the Jubes to seize the railroad baggage truck, pile 
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all the trunks on it, and start for the other sta- 
tion. There were four strapping negroes, and it 
was no kind of a stunt for them to do this, and in 
ten minutes the thing was done without any ex- 
pense at all. Of course the fresh officials were 
furious, and came and took my name and address. 
Then I took theirs, to even up. 

“The Chautauqua business is suffering greatly 
from the wind storms. Three tents have been 
blown down during the past week, and some of 
them badly torn. At Garden City the piano was 
blown off the platform, and a tent pole fell across 
it, smashing it....’ 

‘March 6, 1910. On the Train between Living- 
ston and Billings, Montana: This train is one 
day and six hours late. We have missed one 
lecture engagement, and are likely to miss an- 
other, but I am not worrying a bit. We shall lose 
a little money by the delay, but I feel mighty 
fortunate when I[ think of the many lives that 
have been lost on these Western railroads within 
the past week. Our own delay was caused by the 
train ahead of us jumping the track and plunging 
down the side of an embankment by the side of a 
swift river. We passed the wreck, after waiting 
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for more than a day while a track was being built 
around it. The baggage car was burnt up com- 
pletely, the splintered coaches were thrown down 
the embankment, and the end of one coach was 
in the river. The passengers were bruised and 
shaken up, but by a miracle no one was killed... . 
We found R. a dead town, and as the committee 
had not believed we could get there, the pros- 
pects of an audience were small. So I went round 
to the High School and gave two talks, one to the 
older students and one to the younger, whetting 
their appetite for the lecture, and a fairly good 
crowd turned out. But our troubles were not at 
an end. The train we were to leave on was not 
running at all, but a special was due at something 
past one in the morning; so we just had to wait. 
Smith and I and two other men bought some 
bottled beer, and took it round to a restaurant, 
where we ordered a simple supper. It was a cold, 
raw night, raining a little, and on the way to 
the restaurant we came upon a young collie dog, 
something like Donald, smiley and friendly, but 
cold, shivery, and generally mizzable. I invited 
him to come along with us, an invitation he ac- 
cepted with alacrity. I gave him a comfortable 
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place by the warm stove, and ordered supper for 
him. Was he grateful? Gee, he could hardly eat 
for smiling and wagging his tail — much to the 
amusement of the other men. When we got out- 
side he wanted to be my dog, and when I ex- 
plained how it was, he stood on the corner smiling 
wistfully, until I lost him in the mist. 

“We have passed Billings since I began this 
letter, and now, about 5 pP.M., we are passing the 
battlefield of the Little Big Horn, where General 
Custer with his little body of U.S. troops was 
overwhelmed by Sitting Bull’s Indians, and mas- 
sacred after the most desperate fight. Every man 
knew long before the end that he was doomed, 
but each determined to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. They were all killed, but not until they 
had dyed the buttes and prairies with Indian 
blood. As I write I can see the monument erected 
to Custer, surmounting a butte close to the spot 
where he died, and around it the ground is white, 
as with snow, with the little headstones which 
mark the graves of his men. Other stones, alone 
and widely separated, probably mark the spots 
where the officers fell. I can see them now in 
imagination, in their blue uniforms, wounded, 
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but with set determined faces, lying flat on their 
bellies in slight hollows in the ground, and pump- 
ing lead from their hot, smoking rifles into the 
hordes of shrieking red fiends, who came on like 
the waves of the sea, as numerous and as irresisti- 
ble, until the brave little band was completely 
wiped out. Custer has been severely criticized 
for his folly in attempting what he did, and 
against orders at that. Had he been successful, 
he would have had no critics; the world would 
have applauded his skill and foresight. But even 
as it is, his name is a synonym for bravery, and 


“His high soul burns on to light men’s feet, 
Where death for noble ends makes dying sweet. 


999 


CHAPTER VII 
A CHAMPION FOR THE BIRDS 


Durinc a lecture tour in February and March, 
1910, Baynes saw the last of the passenger 
pigeons at the Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens. 
Two aged birds in a cage remained to represent 
their butchered race —a race whose countless 
millions had formerly darkened the sky during 
migrations. 

When he returned home, it happened that he 
was invited to lecture before the Audubon so- 
cieties of Massachusetts, which needed to be 
aroused from their inactivity. In accepting the 
invitation, he scarcely realized that he was enter- 
ing upon a definite epoch of his life; but so it 
proved. The lectures attracted attention far be- 
yond the borders of the State, and gradually, to 
the exclusion of further study of the larger ani- 
mals, he found himself drawn into bird work. 

Since the death of Audubon in 1851, interest in 
the wild birds had spread. The literature con- 
cerning them was extensive. Their relation to the 
economic life of the country was under investiga- 
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tion, and the results made public through the 
bulletins of federal and state governments. Yet 
there was room for more workers, and Baynes 
proved to be peculiarly fitted to hold a brief for 
the birds. He became, as will be seen, a remark- 
able and delightful advocate. 

While lifelong observation of the birds and 
their habits did not qualify him as an ornitholo- 
gist, the record of his contacts with bird life might 
well have excited the envy of the scientists. 
Birds of no less than twenty-three species had 
fed from his hand. His photographs and lantern 
slides, therefore, contained unusual features. His 
work of organization at Stoneham for protecting 
the birds during the winter storms, had taught 
him what organization could accomplish. In 
short, his equipment as a lecturer was out of the 
common. He was in a position to give lectures 
that would charm those who had already been 
converted. But that was not enough; he was 
more interested in turning sinners to repentance. 
In that class he placed the large body of persons 
— who are not nearly so clever as they think — 
known as ‘practical.’ To reach them, Baynes 
knew he must have facts, figures, and proofs. To 
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obtain these data, he applied to the scientist — 
to find that the results of the patient labor of 
decades lay at his disposal. 

The mass of scientific material Baynes handled 
with skill in his lectures, so that his idealism 
was supported by practical and suggestive facts. 
Farmers, for instance, saw on the screen pictures 
of the birds they were accustomed to shoot as 
destructive, such as certain kinds of hawks and 
owls. They learnt that such birds possessed high 
economic value in keeping down the swarms 
of rats, mice, and other pests. Moreover, they 
found that through destructive ignorance their 
own country had become depleted of wild bird 
life to a degree that resulted in an annual loss 
estimated at more than a billion dollars. The tale 
of the insect scourge that bereft vast districts 
of Germany of every trace of green, never failed 
to drive the lesson home. For in the midst of the 
desolation there remained one verdant oasis, the 
estate of Baron von Berlepsch, where for years 
the birds had been fed, protected, and encour- 
aged. 

The lectures on birds became very popular — 
though Baynes did not relinquish his talks on 
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wild animals. They were full of variety and color, 
and drew spontaneous enthusiasm, in city, town, 
and village, from the varied assemblies of men 
and women, school children, college students, 
who heard, them. Interest in outdoor life was 
stimulated, pity stirred —for Baynes never 
failed to dwell upon the cruelty which men had 
meted out to the birds. What, perhaps, gave 
most delight were the lantern slides showing how 
close he had got to the timid winged creatures. 
That birds would light on the shoulder, eat from 
the hand, come to the table and share the break- 
fast, sounded as a tale from a world more beau- 
tiful than that in which his hearers dwelt. A 
different world it was, and Baynes delighted in 
explaining by what short and easy steps it could 
be attained. 

Baynes based all his lectures and all his articles 
—for he also wrote much on the subject of 
birds at this period — on sound good sense. For 
ignorance he sought to substitute knowledge, for 
the negative the positive, and he strove to bring 
about a reformed public opinion that would 
supplant the old method of prohibition by law. 
‘Laws protecting the birds are necessary,’ he 
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‘was fond of saying, ‘but not fundamental. It 
is not popular to tell people what they must not 
do. It is our purpose to get people to love the 
birds, and then they will fight for them without 
the passing of any laws. The rule of hospitality is 
the greatest factor. Once a person has received 
a social call from a bird, such as the birds are 
accustomed to make at my home in Meriden, he 
will ever afterwards treat his bird callers as he 
would treat his human guests. It is human 
nature. There lies the solution of the problem.’ 

“When you people of Omaha,’ he cried upon 
another occasion, “have your bird sanctuary, and 
have taught the birds to love you as much as 
you seem to love them, there will come to this 
city a new interest and a new beauty of life that 
will be one of your most prized possessions. The 
intimate relations that can be established be- 
tween you and your song birds IJ have illustrated 
here to-night, and I have no doubt but that 
when I return, as I hope to do very soon, you 
will be doing the very things of which I have told 
you.’ 

Many friendly, encouraging letters were re- 
ceived during the early years of bird work — 
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such as that from the Superintendent of Schools 
at Concord, Massachusetts. Having reported the 
tangible results of Baynes’s visits in the found- 
ing of bird clubs, he observed that the lectures 
had done more to inspire the boys and girls 
with a sensible attitude towards nature than all 
the teaching that could have been done in the 
schools. 

Practical idealist as he was, Baynes was soon 
casting about for some way to give permanent 
shape to the enthusiasm he could so easily arouse. 
He did nothing by halves; he was not content 
merely to do a thing, for anything he undertook 
became as a part of himself, and to remain at 
a given point was impossible. He must press 
forward. Work was merely work; work with the 
consciousness of progress was life. The plan he 
hit upon was to found bird clubs that would 
belong to the community. What later became 
known as the ‘Meriden idea’ seems to have 
originated with him. Many sanctuaries for bird 
and beast already existed — President Roose- 
velt had established fifty-three such reserva- 
tions during his administration. The novelty in 
Baynes’s plan consisted in the community care 
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of the birds, and incidentally in the ownership 
of a sanctuary by the community. The idea 
‘caught on.’ Within a few months of the forma- 
tion of the Meriden Bird Club, ten similar organ- 
izations had been formed in neighboring towns 
and villages, as the result of lectures given by 
Baynes. Eventually hundreds of clubs were 
founded, of which it is probably fair to say that 
the greater number continue to function, and 
to exercise a beneficent influence in matters 
connected with bird conservation. Indeed, they 
serve the community in a double sense, for they 
bring together in friendly fellowship persons in 
widely separated walks of life, and of different 
races and creeds. 

The beginnings at Meriden were modest. 
Sixty persons banded themselves together under 
Baynes’s leadership, their objects being ‘the in- 
crease and protection of our local wild birds, 
the stimulation of interest in bird life, and the 
gradual establishment of a model bird sanctu- 
ary. They named themselves The Meriden Bird 
Club, and became enthusiastic and active. A 
year later, in 1911, the club acquired land for 
the establishment of a sanctuary, through Miss 
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Helen Woodruff Smith’s gift of a thousand dol- 
lars. This was the old Watson farm of thirty- 
two acres, which adjoined the village to the 
west. It contained arable land and woodiand in 
ideal proportions, and its development was under- 
taken so that it might attract, not only the birds, 
but the people who loved them. Led by Baynes, 
the able-bodied members of the club were soon 
at work on plans submitted by a friendly land- 
scapearchitect. Thestudentsofthelocalacademy 
lent their help. Rising at daybreak, they worked 
steadily day by day, until baseball called them 
away for the season. Then paid labor was en- 
gaged, and before winter set in the greater part 
of the preparatory work was accomplished. 
Roads and paths had been made, the woods 
thinned to let in air and light, and the under- 
brush cut out so that berry-bearing shrubs could 
be planted to afford food and cover for the birds. 
The open fields were ploughed, and sown in the 
spring with sunflower seed and with various 
cereals, such as corn, wheat, and millet. The 
following autumn a ‘Sanctuary Day’ was ap- 
pointed, when every man in Meriden turned out 
with pick and shovel, team or plough, to give 
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one day of unpaid labor in the service of the 
birds. This became an annual custom. In 1912, 
the property was rounded out by the purchase of 
the old Watson farmhouse, which it was hoped 
later to convert into a bird museum and library. 

Experiments with food houses, window boxes, 
and Berlepsch bird houses, were tried out, and 
bird baths were placed in the sanctuary. The 
birds were systematically fed in winter, and 
thousands of them made the village resound after 
each snow storm. The feline potter’s field was 
enlarged, and by the end of 1912 contained the 
bodies of cats which, had they been left to range, 
would have destroyed many thousands of birds. 
Baynes regarded the deliberate choice of cat 
lovers in favor of birds as one of the most note- 
worthy advances in local bird protection, and 
commended the example to others. European 
sparrows were banished, and red squirrels re- 
duced in number to a comparatively harmless 
few. During ten consecutive days in June, 1916, 
a hundred and one pairs of breeding birds, repre- 
senting fifty-three distinct species, were counted 
within the precincts of the sanctuary. One cold 
October morning twenty-five goldfinches were 
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noted together at the Edward Everett Hale bird 
bath. 

The birds became more and more a source of 
intimate delight to the householders of Meriden. 
Mrs. Baynes induced the chickadees to remain 
for breakfast through the simple expedient of 
stitching nutsto the tablecloth. On the hum- 
ming bird she perpetrated an amusing trick 
by concealing in bright-colored artificial flowers 
little vials of honey and water, which attracted 
the tiny creatures to the house long after the 
lilacs had faded. 

Visitors attracted to the Bird Village by the ac- 
counts which appeared in various magazines and 
newspapers, were astonished at the number of 
birds and their tameness. Many persons felt, 
like the Queen of Sheba, that the half had not 
been told them. So famous did the Meriden Bird 
Club become that, to quote from its third report, 
it ‘had made its influence felt from one end of 
the country to the other, and had been consulted 
by bird protectors in Canada, in England, and 
in several of the countries of Europe.’ 

In the spring of 1913, Baynes conceived the 
idea of holding a formal dedication ceremony in 
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the sanctuary, and sought out his friend, Percy 
MacKaye, at Cornish, to beg a poem for the 
occasion. The poet readily consented, but in 
the course of the summer decided that he would 
Write, not a poem, but a masque. 

From early times birds have played a part 
in literature. As sardonic observers of human 
frailties they figure in Aristophanes. St. Francis 
of Assisi brings them before us in the guise of 
gentle female chatterers; while the poets of the 
nineteenth century regard them as elusive spirits 
of the air. All such literature has its place and its 
charm, but it differs in scope from Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s poem. What Tom Hood did for oppressed 
humanity, MacKaye sought to do for the birds. 
The result is shown in ‘Sanctuary,’ a composition 
of great beauty, which he afterwards published 
in book form, with the following dedication: 

TO 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 
“WILD NATURE'S HUMAN SYMPATHIZER’ 


IN ADMIRATION OF HIS DAUNTLESS 
SERVICE TO THE BIRDS. 


‘The night on which the last lines of the 
masque were written,’ wrote Baynes, ‘we sat 
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together in MacKaye’s lonely little study, which 
nestles like a partridge chick beneath the brood- 
ing branches of a gnarled and storm-strengthened 
maple on a Cornish hill-top. The table at which 
we sat was several thousand years old—it was 
a section of a giant redwood. On a beam above 
it was the nest of a Robin which had elected to 
share the roof of another maker of song. From 
the richly shadowed half-light on the walls 
looked down a portrait of Steele MacKaye, the 
poet’s father, a bust of Poe, a death mask of 
Keats, and a life mask of MacKaye himself, 
made by his friend, George Gray Barnard. 

“From time to time we smiled as a Song Spar- 
row started from his sleep in a near-by hemlock 
and burst into full song, or as the deep-toned 
hooting of a Barred Owl rolled through the dark- 
ness from the direction of Brown Beard’s Hill. 
It was after two o’clock when we turned in, and 
as we awoke with the sun in our eyes, an Upland 
Plover, 

“Azure-born, gale-blown 


Gull of the billowy hills,” 


was trailing across the sky above the maple, leav- 
ing swirling ripples of song in his wake. And if 
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anything more auspicious were needed we had it 
a few minutes later when we saw a Great Blue 
Heron, a bird never seen on that hill before, 
swing in over the housetop and flap slowly and 
majestically away to the southward. Of course 
we called for the rest of the family at the house 
some distance away to come and see this beau- 
tiful thing, and then we all joined hands and 
danced thrice around, and declared it a good 
omen, foretelling the success of the masque.’ 

The masque was performed in the open air 
theater of the Meriden Bird Sanctuary on the 
evening of September 12, 1913. The stage, which 
was divided into two planes, the natural and 
the supernatural, blended into a background 
of greensward, shrubs, and trees. The lighting 
threw the actors into relief against shadowy 
forms which enhanced the reality. It seemed as 
if scenes in the life of the forest folk were pass- 
ing before the eyes, so naturally did the quaint 
costumes harmonize with the surroundings. It 
was an hour of beauty, of a beauty that was 
close to tears, and the audience sat spellbound as 
they listened to the song of the hermit thrush, 
and watched the unfolding of a reverie as the song 
dies. 
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The first quaint figure of the dream, Quercus, 
the faun, wends his way through the woodland, 
and is presently joined by Alwyn, the poet. They 
fall to talking of the sanctuary. They are joined 
by Shy, the naturalist, who finding the faun idle 
sends him off on an errand for the birds. Shy 
and Alwyn discuss the misdeeds of Stark, the 
plume hunter, until the latter comes in and 
defends himself, pointing out that gentle ladies 
applaud and support him. Stark goes on his 
way, and presently Alwyn summons the goddess 
Tacita, in order that she may interpret to them 
the hidden meanings of the bird songs. As 
Tacita is treading a dance of invocation to Ornis, 
the Unseen Spirit of Winged Things, the shot of 
a gun cracks out, a bird falls to the ground, and 
Ornis herself, with wild cries of ‘Sanctuary! 
Sanctuary!’ stumbles from the wood and lies 
wounded at their feet. They help her to rise, 
and as she revives she tells of her agony, the 
agony of all hunted things through the ages: 


... suddenly 
The earth screamed thunder, and a singeing fire 
Shattered my wing. I fell. — 
Groping in flight, my feet stuck fast 
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In smear of lime; swift from below 

A tangling net was cast 

Where, panting upward, a black hell 

Of bloody mouths barked under me; 

And there beside them — oh, 

There watched, with eyes of wanton cruelty, 

A man — bright clothed in many-colored plumes 
Of my dead sisters. ‘Save me from their dooms,’ 
I cried, ‘O Sanctuary!’ 


Stark crashes in after the bird he has killed, 
but Ornis remains invisible to him, until Tacita, 
luring him by her delicate dancing into the plane 
of the supernatural, reveals her presence. For 
a moment he is awed; then, his instinct asserting 
itself, he flings his net over Ornis, in order to 
secure her bright plumage. Rescued and pro- 
tected by the others, she makes piteous appeals 
to the hunter. At length at her words, 


Hunt no more 

With lime and net: your love shall hold me faster; 
Stark relents, throws down his gun, and vows 
eternal allegiance. 

Such in briefest outline is the play. The play- 
ers were notable. Percy MacKaye took the part 
of Alwyn, the poet, and Baynes played Shy, the 
naturalist. President Wilson’s daughter, Miss 
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Eleanor Wilson, played Ornis, while another of 
his daughters, Miss Margaret Wilson, sang the 
song of the hermit thrush. One of the most in- 
teresting members of the cast bore no name. It 
was the wild bird on the hand of the dryad, 
which had been obtained by Mrs. Baynes an 
hour or two before the performance by simply 
stretching out her hand and selecting the bird 
she needed from among those which happened 
to be feeding at her window. The bird, being 
Meriden bred, was fearless, and when released 
flew to preen its feathers on a bush within view 
of hundreds. 

Among the company assembled to do honor 
to this first performance of ‘Sanctuary,’ the Pre- 
sident of the United States occupied the seat 
of honor. On all sides sat representatives of 
the world of Science, Music, Art, Letters, and 
Diplomacy. The roads and byways were packed 
with motor cars. Fora brief moment the village 
was the center of the world, and great people 
were being moved to sympathy with the birds. 
It seemed but the natural culmination when the 
hunter throws away his gun, and when Quercus, 
a ‘modern, science-tutored fairy,’ joyously sum- 
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mons the birds to assemble without fear. In 
they troop, a great company, gay in all colors 
to represent plumage. Then the Cardinal Bird, 
attended by two small acolytes garbed in crim- 
son, advances to the front of the stage, and pro- 
ceeds to read the Epilogue from a document 
borne on a cushion that matches in color his 
brilliant plumage. 

The Masque had achieved a triumph. A 
thousand newspapers would repeat the allegory 
of the birds. And yet, gratified as he had every 
reason to feel, Baynes must well have realized 
that it was but an incident in a long fight. Per- 
haps there came to his mind those lines of Ten- 
nyson’s which he afterwards quoted in a book: 


And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 

That made the wild bird pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The swallow stopped as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipped under a spray, 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared with his foot on the prey. 

And the nightingale thought, ‘I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world will be, 
When the years have died away.’ 
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“When the years have died away!’ Well, 
perhaps; but that remote period concerned him 
not at all. He, Harold Baynes, was here in the 
_ world now, and it was his business, as it was his 
pleasure, to fight with all his strength. What was 
abundantly clear to him was that men died, and 
that the time to fight was all too short. 

And indeed the enemy was already shouting 
defiance. ‘At no time in any part of the world,’ 
wrote a representative of the fancy feather trade, 
in a letter which appeared in the ‘New York 
Times’ on September 13, 1913, ‘has the fancy 
feather trade been responsible for the extermina- 
tion, or the appreciable decline in number, of 
a single species of wild bird life. This is a broad 
statement, and those who differ from me will 
deny its truth. It can only be refuted by furnish- 
ing the facts as to the name and habitat of the 
species it is alleged the trade has exterminated 
for millinery purposes, or even appreciably de- 
creased in number. Mere slander and abuse are 
not sufficient.” It was a letter of some length, 
with occasional lapses of grammar and construc- 
tion, and ended with cumbersome expressions of 
disapproval of the masque, of the President be- 
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cause he had supported the masque with his 
presence, and of the Audubon societies. 

Baynes took up the rash challenge, and quickly 
exposed its false implications. His reply, dated 
September 15, appeared in the ‘New York Times,’ 
and a portion of it is quoted here, because it 
summarizes a matter that is likely to remain of 
interest until vanity and thoughtlessness are re- 
placed by that spirit which Baynes spent his life 
in trying to inculcate. 

‘I have read in your issue of September 13 a 
letter printed under the caption, “‘ Plumage Saves 
Birds.”” The author, an upholder of the practices » 
of the feather trade, endeavors to show that the 
milliners are the saviors, rather than the destroy- 
ers, of the wild bird life, and challenges the bird 
societies to disprove his statements. Kindly per- 
mit me as the General Manager of The Meri- 
den (N.H.) Bird Club, in whose membership 
some thirty States are represented, to accept the 
challenge. 

‘In his opening sentence your correspondent 
states that “on the question of bird protection 
and the feather trade public opinion has been 
willfully and grossly misinformed.” I quite agree 
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with what he meant to say, but I would remind 
him that it is the milliners who have spread the 
misinformation. Perhaps he may recall that 
when the good women of this country and of 
England realized that the wearing of egret plumes 
meant, not only the slaughter of the birds which 
wore them, but also the death by starvation of 
the helpless nestlings, and began to decry the 
hideous fashion, the milliners hoodwinked their 
customers by labeling the plumes “artificial,” 
stating that they were made up by thousands in 
the factories, out of quills and other things. And 
he may remember that when the naturalists ex- 
posed this fraud, the perpetrators of it admitted 
that the plumes were real, but explained that 
they were moulted feathers, taken from the 
nests or picked up from the ground after the 
breeding season—an explanation as false as 
Judas. Yes, surely the public has been “‘ willfully 
and grossly misinformed.” 

“Your correspondent further states that “at 
no time or in any part of the world has the fancy 
feather trade been responsible for the extermina- 
tion or appreciable decline in number of a single 
species of wild bird life.”’ If it were not for the 
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fact that there may be children who have read 
and believed this misstatement, I should not 
insult your adult readers by denying it. It isa 
well-known fact that the feather trade has never 
in its long and tarnished history refrained from 
slaughtering any species, no matter how rare or 
how near to the verge of extinction, as long as 
there was a dollar to be made by continuing the 
work of destruction. He asks for the names and 
habitats of the species which the milliners have 
destroyed or appreciably reduced in number. | 
will mention a few of the many. The first that 
comes to my mind is the Egret. I beg to refer 
your correspondent to the consular and diplo- 
matic reports on the trade and commerce of 
Venezuela, where he may learn that owing to 
the slaughter of this bird by the plume hunters 
for the millinery trade, the production of egret 
plumes was in ten years, 1898 to 1908, reduced 
from a million and a half to quarter of a million. 
Perhaps he does not consider a decrease of over 
83 per cent “‘appreciable.”’ But we need not send 
him so far afield. The pitifully few and scattered 
nests to be found in Florida to-day represent 
what the plume hunters, at the convincing muz- 
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zle of the warden’s rifle, have left us of a White 
Heron population of some three million birds. 
If he wants the gruesome details of the butchery, 
I refer him to the signed statements of such 
reliable eye-witnesses as W. E. D. Scott, Frank 
M. Chapman, Herbert K. Job, or to any other 
reputable authority on the subject. 

‘Jumping to northern Russia for a moment, 
we are informed by the governor of Archangel 
that there recently came into port there as part 
of the cargo of a single vessel, ten tons of grouse 
wings — 400,000 wings for women’s hats, repre- 
senting the slaughter of 200,000 Willow Grouse, 
whose bodies had been thrown away. The long- 
plumaged Birds of Paradise are almost extinct. 
Once numerous on the Island of Jobi, to which I 
believe they were peculiar, they have been de- 
stroyed by the millinery trade, until now the 
most active search on the part of natives fails to 
secure more than a few skins each year. The 
Blue Bird of Paradise is now so rare that twenty 
hunters in a three weeks’ search over the greater 
part of its very limited habitat were able to 
secure only three specimens. The red species is 
also very rare and is probably doomed to extinc- 
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tion. The feather trade is wholly responsible 
for these conditions. Your correspondent talks 
about the preservation of these birds by domes- 
tication soon becoming an accomplished fact. 
There are some statements which are too absurd 
to deny. He might as well discuss the question 
of establishing Peregrine Falcon ranches, Sky- 
lark yards, and Hummingbird farms. However, 
I will say that whenever he and his milliner 
friends have a good-sized flock of Birds of Para- 
dise under domestication, we shall be glad to go 
and take a look at it. Until then he must pardon 
our skepticism. 

‘The attack upon the Audubon societies is 
equally truthful and accurate. The leaders of 
those societies need no defense by any one. Wil- 
liam Dutcher, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, who has devoted 
many years of his life to the protection of birds, 
and who has persistently refused to accept any 
remuneration for his services, cannot fairly be 
accused of selfishness. 

‘As a member of the cast in Percy MacKaye’s 
bird masque “Sanctuary,” the presentation of 
which seems to have caused your correspondent 
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so much pain, permit me to state that his very 
outcry shows how hard we hit the hideous trade 
which he seeks to uphold. His criticism of the 
President of the United States for permitting 
members of his family to use their talents for 
a nation’s welfare, I will not answer. He asks if 
these members of the President’s family did not 
make “‘a leap in the dark.” This I will answer. 
They made no leap in the dark, but took a step 
into the bright sunlight of humanity and pro- 
gress — a step so true and firm that the crawling 
things beneath it wriggled and hissed... . When 
I saw gentle ladies, representing the first and 
best in American womanhood, brave the public- 
ity from which they ordinarily shrink as from 
a blow, that they might tell to that audience, and 
through the assembled press to the world, the 
story of the wrongs of wild birds, I heard above 
their sweet and pleading voices and the sound of 
their light-moving feet, the death-knell of the 
plume trade.’ 

wiauhe EN al of ‘Sanctuary,’ with the 
resulting publicity, is said to have exercised a 
favorable influence on the passage of the feather 
proviso of the Tariff Bill, prohibiting the impor- 
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tation of the plumage of non-game birds for 
millinery purposes. A second performance, given 
at the request of the Civic Forum of New York, 
in February, 1914, before two thousand persons 
in the grand ballroom of the Astor Hotel, led 
to further good results. Among those present 
was Mr. Edward C. Moen, Vice-President of 
the Woodlawn Cemetery Association, who was | 
so deeply impressed that shortly afterwards, 
through his influence, New York’s great city 
of the dead was fitted out as a bird sanctuary. 
Another result was the founding of that famous 
model sanctuary, Bird Craft, at Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WRITING, LECTURING, AND ACTING 


TuHoucu the author of numerous articles on 
birds, Baynes had not paused in his busy life to 
get together the materials for a book. He was 
becoming very well known, however, and his 
work had developed to a point where a book 
embodying his teaching would prove interesting 
and useful. Such a book he set himself to pro- 
duce, and the result was published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, in 1915, under the title, 
‘Wild Bird Guests — How to Entertain Them.’ 
Theodore Roosevelt, President of the Long 
Island Bird Club, which had been organized by 
Baynes in the drawing-room of the Roosevelt 
home at Oyster Bay, wrote the preface from the 
intimate point of view of ‘one who has in his 
own person benefited by the result of Mr. 
Baynes’s missionary work.’ 

‘Wild Bird Guests’ sets forth the case of the 
birds with fairness and force. It is divided into 
three parts: ‘Why Birds Need Protection’; ‘Why 
it is Worth While to Give Birds Protection’; 
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and ‘How we can All Help to Protect the Birds.’ 
The first part tells of the vast destruction of the 
birds by the elements, by disease, by their natu- 
ral enemies, and lastly (great and unnecessary 
cruelty!) by man. Before indicating methods of 
mitigating the misery and destruction, Baynes 
gives striking facts in a chapter entitled, ‘The 
Money Value of Birds,’ which is worthy of care- 
ful study, for, as the world is at present consti- 
tuted, human activities depend largely on money. 
Though certain birds may be destructive of 
property, and though others useful in one lati- 
tude may be harmful in another (such as the 
bobolink, which eats insects in the North, but 
destroys rice fields in the South), Baynes found 
from a careful study of government statistics 
that birds in the main are not only useful, but 
very useful; that their presence in great numbers 
would result in the saving of crops and material; 
and that it is imperative that we protect them 
and insist upon their being protected by others. 

Baynes himself needed no promise of advan- 
tage. He loved birds, and that was why he pa- 
tiently labored with figures, arguments, and ap- 
peals. His love in no respect resembled the 
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unreasoning, sentimental kind, which controls so 
many societies organized for the protection of 
animals, and which brings discredit on the cause; 
it was that of a strong, intelligent man, and deep 
in his being; it was controlled by his head. He 
quoted: 


‘A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage,’ 


but that was not his way. A golden eagle in a 
cage is a sight still sadder, but instead of raging, 
he reasoned. He wrote that a man could effect a 
quarrel with him in no surer way than by injuring 
a chickadee. The chickadees around his home 
knew him. Sometimes they flew to his shoulders 
and accompanied him as he walked. But his love 
for them took the form, not of quarrels, but of 
lectures, articles, photographs, that would en- 
dear these trustful little birds to others. 
Chapter VI, therefore, ‘The A‘sthetic and 
Moral Reasons for Protecting the Birds,’ reveals 
something of Baynes’s nature. ‘We have seen 
how valuable the birds are to us as guardians of 
our trees and crops,’ he writes, and ‘we realize that 
we should protect them for our own interests, 
because they insure us heavier yields and more 
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money. To do this will show our wisdom and far- 
sightedness; it will show our interest in birds. 
But it will not necessarily show our Jove for them, 
for “love does not traffic in a market-place, nor 
use a huckster’s scales.’’ Valuable as birds are as 
checks upon our enemies the weeds, the insects, 
and the rodents, there are higher reasons for pro- 
tecting them. Looking at the matter from an 
esthetic point of view, there are tens of thousands 
of people, and I number the reader and myself 
among them, who would find the world a much 
harder place to live in if it were not for the birds. 
Our happiness is made up largely of pleasant 
sights and sounds and thoughts, and there would 
be far less of all these if there were no birds. We 
should be deprived of the sight of their wonderful 
forms and colors and movements. How much a 
flock of sea-gulls, wheeling and turning and flash- 
ing sunlight from their silver pinions, above the 
deep blue water of a bay or harbor mouth, adds to 
the beauty of the scene. .. . To a lover of nature it 
seems there is no time or place that the presence 
of living native birds does not add to one’s happi- 
ness. In camp on a New England mountain-top 
in the cool daybreak of a summer morning, the 
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wonders of the coming sunrise are heralded by 
the voices of the hermit thrushes rising in chorus 
from the dawn-lighted spruce spires below. The 
loneliness of the marsh at noonday vanishes as a 
stately heron flaps across the stagnant water and 
silently joinsourvigil. Inthe afternoonamongthe 
flower beds the soft purr of a humming bird’s 
motor causes us to smile as we realize that we are 
not alone in the garden. In the dusk of the even- 
ing the call of the soft-voiced, invisible whippoor- 
will adds charming mystery to the gathering 
shadows of the roadside; and the glories of a 
winter night in the big woods are not complete 
without the deep-tone hooting of an owl to speak 
of the majesty of solitude. By the wonderful and 
delightful feeling of companionship which they 
create, birds lure us into the open — away from the 
cities, into the woods and fields, and beside the 
rivers and the ocean beach, where the air and 
sunlight are pure and full of health and life. And 
perhaps, after all, this is just as important as 
keeping the bugs out of the potato patch.’ 

A large portion of ‘Wild Bird Guests’ deals 
with ‘how to entertain’ — winter feeding, bird 
baths, the planting of berry-bearing shrubs, the 
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organization of bird clubs, and kindred matters. 
It contains sensible, steadying remarks on sub- 
jects concerning which people are prone to lay 
down the law. Many a man, for instance, loses 
his temper on the subject of the Italian workmen 
who shoot song birds. The page on ‘Ignorant 
Foreigners’ is written from a more enlightened 
standpoint. Baynes gave an illustrated lecture 
on birds to a colony of poor Italians, with the re- 
sult that the worst offender in the audience came 
forward to volunteer a promise never again to kill 
a bird. Baynes realized that it is useless to blame 
such men for carrying on their native tradition, 
and that the reasons why it is wrong to do so 
must be explained to them. It is safe to state that 
were Baynes’s example followed by some of the 
‘hundred-per-cent’ Americans among whom the 
foreigners live, there would be left little cause of 
complaint. Baynes’s short article on ‘The Small 
Boy’ is equally broad and illuminating. 

The press notices of ‘Wild Bird Guests’ were 
enthusiastic, and the author received letters 
which gave him great pleasure. Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman commended the book to all who would 
have both bird guests and bird tenants; whilst 
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Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, wrote to con- 
gratulate him on ‘the wonderful progress he was 
making, through his writings and through his 
lectures, in inspiring the love of bird life.’ John 
Burroughs sent appreciative messages, and John 
B. Burnham, President of the American Game 
Protective and Propagation Association, prof- 
fered a testimonial in which he recalled Baynes’s 
‘uncanny power of drawing birds from the skies, 
to light on a rifle barrel, or to take food from his 
lips... The Nebraska Audubon Society wrote: 
“The book has been the inspiration for the re- 
organization of our State Society, and we have 
advertised it extensively for the past two weeks. 
I cannot speak too highly of it. I think we have 
dreamed of such a book, and hoped for it, those 
of us who have labored for the birds and their 
protection....’ The Game Commission, Seattle, 
Washington, summed up their appreciation in 
this pregnant sentence: ‘Every sportsman should 
know the contents of this volume, for it will make 
a better man of him.’ 

Baynes was much amused by a jubilant letter 
of thanks from his old housekeeper for her presen- 
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tation copy. She had just given her little boy a 
book of Bible stories for his birthday. ‘Well, it 
was o.k. until that bird book came, and then — 
good-bye, old Bible.’ On the other hand, the 
author was reminded of the fact that it is im- 
possible to please every one by the receipt of a 
testy letter denouncing his ‘sweepingly unjust 
condemnation of the red squirrel.’ 

‘Wild Bird Guests’ greatly enhanced Baynes’s 
reputation as a naturalist, and his services as a 
lecturer were sought more and more. In January, 
1916, he aroused Vassar College to enthusiastic 
activity in the work of local bird conservation. 
Later he wrote: ‘Until recently the colleges, as 
such, have stood aloof from the movement, but 
now they are beginning to be interested. Vassar 
has a well-organized bird club, backed heart and 
soul by President McCracken and his faculty. 
The old Wake Robin Club has taken up the good 
work, and has wisely changed its name to the 
Vassar Wake Robin Club, that the world may 
know that Vassar College stands for bird con- 
servation. The spirit with which Vassar entered 
the field was at once apparent when the writer 
visited the college last winter. The work assigned 
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to the College Press Club that day consisted of 
gathering data for articles and editorials on the 
protection of birds, and to this end Professor 
Burgess Johnson of the English Department in- 
terviewed the writer on the subject, while his 
students took notes which have since appeared 
in various forms in ‘‘The Vassar Miscellany 
Weekly” and elsewhere. Later the same day an 
illustrated lecture was given for the whole college, 
and later still President McCracken arranged to 
have the writer confer with the members of the 
senior class. Vassar Campus is now a declared 
bird sanctuary, and upwards of a hundred nest 
boxes have been erected there this spring. There 
is reason to believe that Wellesley and Mount 
Holyoke Colleges will fall in line within a year, 
and if they do, no women’s college will be con- 
sidered up-to-date unless it has an active bird 
club.’ 

In his article, ‘The Bird Club Movement,’ 
Baynes relates one of his experiences, singled out, 
not because it was unusual, but because it was 
typical of the interest engendered through his 
lectures. ‘Last winter I visited many towns 
where people were giving careful thought to the 
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feeding of the birds. Davenport, Iowa, is as good 
an example as any. I arrived in Davenport ina 
blizzard, but such was the enthusiasm of the bird 
lovers that I was taken from house to house that 
I might see for myself the success that was attend- 
ing the efforts being made to befriend the feath- 
ered guests. At almost every house I was invited 
to join a family group drawn up at the window 
to watch the antics of the bird neighbors who 
gathered to enjoy the feast provided for them. 
And practically every child, parent, and grand- 
parent in those families was taking a keen per- 
sonal interest in the behavior of wary bluejays 
and woodpeckers, acrobatic nuthatches and 
chickadees, jaunty tufted titmice and cardinals, 
and many others who came to the food-tray or 
window-box, singly or in flocks, each for what he 
liked best — suet, peanuts, corn, bird seed, or 
doughnuts.’ On the other hand, it is interest- 
ing to read the remarks concerning Baynes him- 
self, which were always full of appreciation. 
One journalist went to the length of reporting: 
‘People in Kentucky are crazy about him. We 
are all building bird houses and making bird 
baths.’ 
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Having witnessed the extraordinary results 
that had followed the performance of ‘Sanctuary,’ 
Baynes would have liked to see the masque played 
in every town and village in the land. With this 
idea in mind, he put the matter before Mr. H. P. 
Harrison, Manager of the Redpath Chautauqua 
Circuit, with the result that ‘Sanctuary’ was 
placed on the Southern Circuit during the spring 
and summer of 1916. -No sooner had the project 
become known than Baynes received scores of 
approving letters from bird lovers. President 
Wilson wrote; also Mr. Roosevelt; and John Bur- 
roughs expressed the wish that he were younger 
so that he might enlist in the same cause. 

The first performance was given at Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on April 26. Baynes was the only 
member of the original cast, taking his old part 
of Shy, the Naturalist. A delightful account of 
the performance is preserved in a letter written 
by him the following morning, from Waycross, 
Georgia, to Percy MacKaye: 

‘Sanctuary’ was presented in Jacksonville 
last evening before a huge tentful of people, and 
it was not half bad for a first night. Many im- 
provements can be made, and they will be made 
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as soon as possible. This was the programme for 
the day — at three p.m. I gave a lecture on bird 
protection, in the course of which I spoke of the 
Meriden Bird Club, and of the masque which 
was written for the dedication of the bird sanctu- 
ary. Incidentally, I organized a bird club at the 
end of the lecture. 

‘At eight p.m. I spoke for five minutes in ex- 
planation of a motion picture reel illustrating the 
destruction of the egret by plume hunters. Then 
followed the reading of your prologue by a young 
man named Vernon Beatty, who takes the part 
of Alwyn in the masque. He read it very well. 
Then the curtain went up to Rachmaninoff’s 
Barcarolle, rendered by a good little orchestra — 
violin, ’cello, and piano. The scene revealed was 
a dimly moonlit woodland, faintly misty, and 
behind and between the distant trees clouds 
floated across the sky. The hooting of an owl 
(Baynes) is heard from the depths of a wood. 
Presently the orchestra shifts to Grieg’s Birdling, 
the sky begins to redden, and the voice of a 
whippoorwill (Baynes) awakens a faun, whose 
shadow is seen as he yawns and stretches him- 
self among the trees. Then comes an unique and 
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really wonderful effect as the birds begin to 
waken. The orchestra, in the increasing light, 
plays Grieg’s In the Morning, and into this music 
blends the real voice of a nightingale, to which 
is presently added the even sweeter notes of a 
thrush. The orchestra music dies away, leaving 
the woodland to the birds. Another nightingale, 
and still another, add their voices to the chorus, 
until the dawn-lighted woodland is ringing with 
song.... We had four phonographs going at once 
at last night’s show. Of course they are hidden, 
and switched on and off as the moods of the wood- 
land change. It is one of the most delightful stage 
effects I have ever known.’ 

The actors and actresses he then proceeds to 
criticize with kindly discrimination. ‘Miss Kath- 
arine Brown is a serious, earnest woman, whose 
heart is in the work, without a trace of false pride, 
or selfishness. I doubt if she has averaged four 
hours of sleep during the past week of prepara- 
tion, and one night she had but two. Incidentally, 
the rest of us have been working until three or 
four in the morning, rehearsing, trying out light- 
ing effects, etc.... As for myself, I speak my lines 
much as I did of yore, but under kindly coaching 
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by Miss Brown and Vivian, I think I have im- 
proved somewhat in my gestures and business.’ 

Starting in Florida, the company toured 
through the States of Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In some 
respects the progress of ‘Sanctuary’ resembled 
an evangelical revival. Baynes aroused the emo- 
tions, but — unlike the revivalists — harnessed 
them to constructive action. There was no sin- 
ners’ bench at the performances of ‘Sanctuary’; 
nevertheless, the ‘conversions’ were numerous, 
and more than one hunter volunteered the 
promise never again to shoot a bird. At one 
hundred and twenty towns the masque was 
played, and at each Baynes delivered a lecture on 
the work of the Meriden Bird Club, and after- 
wards organized a bird club, except in the case of 
seven towns where clubs already existed, and of 
these five were reorganized, At the close of a 
lecture at New Albany, the people from the 
neighboring town of Jeffersonville arose and de- 
manded that a bird club be formed for their town. 
It was accordingly organized, and ‘taken home in 
their pockets.’ Thus one hundred and fourteen 
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new bird clubs were organized, and many of them 
joined the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties. The tour ended at Chicago on Septem- 
ber 11, 1916. 

In 1912, Baynes had written: ‘I believe that 
this (the work of the Meriden Bird Club) is the 
beginning of a great campaign for the birds — a 
campaign which, while bringing immediate good 
results, is destined to outlive all those who now 
take part init.’ Nevertheless, confident ashe was, 
he could scarcely have anticipated being able to 
make, in less than four years, a report such as the 
following: 

‘The organization of one hundred and fourteen 
bird clubs does not represent the full value of the 
bird conservation campaign conducted by the 
Redpath Chautauquas. It is estimated that dur- 
ing the twenty weeks’ tour we reached consider- 
ably over two hundred thousand people, and as 
the bird masque was easily one of the two most 
popular features of the seven-day programme, it 
must have made a great impression. Hundreds 
of times during the tour people came behind the 
curtain to thank us, and to volunteer the promise 
never to shoot another bird or wear another 
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feather. Besides this, over four thousand children 
between Jacksonville and Chicago took an active 
part in the finale of the masque. These children, 
about thirty-six in each town, were trained by 
special women instructors sent on several days 
ahead. In groups of six, and garbed to represent 
birds of different species, these boys and girls 
tripped merrily onto the stage to share in the 
general rejoicing over the conversion of Stark, the 
plume hunter. That many of the youngsters 
caught something of the spirit of bird protection 
was very evident. It is safe to say that few of 
them will ever forget the occasion, and some of 
them at least were deeply impressed. 

‘The result of the campaign may be taken as a 
complete proof of the correctness of Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s theory that the stage may be made to per- 
form valuable service to the cause of wild bird 
conservation — a theory which four years ago 
was laughed at by a number of the leading con- 
servationists in this country.’ 

Such is the story of one of the most effective 
blows ever struck for wild bird conservation. 
The press notices in each town had run to one, 
two, or even three columns in length. Baynes 
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was loaded with tokens of friendly approval. He 
had every reason to feel gratified at the result of 
his labors. But for twenty weeks he had traveled, 
acted, lectured, and organized bird clubs. In ad- 
dition he was always performing little services for 
the members of the cast, helping them with their 
luggage, or cheering them on their way. They 
had, one and all, become very fond of him. On 
him, however, had rested the lion’s share of the 
work and the responsibility. Meals, too, had 
been irregular, sometimes hasty, not always 
appetizing. One of the dangers in the possessing 
of great vigor and physical strength is that the 
possessor rarely knows when he has overtaxed his 
powers. So it was with Baynes. The strain of 
that twenty weeks, though borne as only an 
athlete could have borne it, had in reality been 
too great, and to those closest to him it seemed to 
have left permanent traces. 

However, the years of the bird club move- 
ment constituted one of the happiest periods of 
Baynes’s life. He was peculiarly fitted for the 
work. His message appealed to the best side of 
human nature, and the response was always im- 
mediate and generous. Time after time he wit- 
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nessed the attitude of a whole town ‘change from 
one of utter indifference to birds, to one of en- 
thusiastic interest in them.’ His zeal never 
flagged, for he drew his inspiration, not from the 
tortuous ways of men, but from the sweet sources 
of nature. To a considerable extent he realized 
his ambition to spread a network of bird clubs 
over the United States, and he lived to see the old 
thoughtless cruelty gradually being replaced by 
the intelligent interest in wild life which is wide- 
spread to-day. He could justly rejoice in his 
share of the work to bring about the modern at- 
titude toward birds and bird conservation. 


CHAPTER IX 
A TRIP ABROAD 


WHEN Baynes returned home from his long cam- 
paign for the birds in the fall of 1916, he went, not 
to Sunset Ridge, but to the Shinn House, Plain- 
field, New Hampshire, which he had rented. The 
house had been built by Everett Shinn, the art- 
ist, and within a short distance were the homes 
of many friends, such as Percy MacKaye, Her- 
bert Adams, the sculptor, William Hart, and 
Louis Evan Shipman, the playwright. Near by, 
and also a part of the famous Cornish colony, lay 
Prospect Farm which Baynes had bought, and at 
which he hoped some day to live. It contained 
one hundred and eighty acres, which he hoped to 
convert into a bird sanctuary. He looked forward 
to the time when he could give up the arduous 
work of a lecturer, and devote himself to writing. 
With this in view he installed a water supply, and 
built foundations on a beautiful site, to which he 
planned to move the old farmhouse. But the 
project never matured. 

The outbreak of war with Germany found 
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Baynes straining every nerve to get over to fight, 
and when Colonel Roosevelt’s offer to the Gov- 
ernment became known, he at once volunteered. 
Though his efforts were unsuccessful, he was able 
to render signal service at home, and gave freely 
of his time and talents without accepting remun- 
eration. He delivered lectures at soldiers’ camps 
and other places, to aid the Red Cross and raise 
funds for relief work. 

During the summer of 1917 he went to Boston, 
to direct the publicity organization of Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s masque, ‘Caliban’ (produced at the Har- 
vard Stadium), and there he devised several 
admirable plans, which he executed with ingenu- 
ity and thoroughness. 

In April, 1918, a proposal was discussed by the 
Red Star Animal Relief to send him to France 
in the interest of animals used by the American 
forces, but it came to nothing, although Roose- 
velt had sent a strong recommendation of Baynes 
as a man ‘of the highest reputation in all forms of 
work for the care of animal life.’ 

In the fall of 1918, Baynes added to his reper- 
tory a lecture on the work done by animals in the 
war. It was illustrated by lantern slides obtained 
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from the French, Belgian, and American Govern- 
ments. He first gave it at Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, under the auspices of his friend, Miss Helen 
Woodruff Smith, and subsequently in other 
places. It was received enthusiastically, but the 
materials for the lecture were not first-hand, and 
he was determined to go to Europe, in order to 
see for himself the places where the war animals 
had worked and died, and to accumulate materi- 
als for a book that would serve as a permanent 
memorial to their gallantry. Other difficulties 
having been removed through the conclusion of 
hostilities, the expense alone deterred him, and 
this problem was solved by the generous support 
of Mrs. Ezra Ripley Thayer, who, on hearing of 
the project, without a moment’s hesitation ad- 
vanced funds. Baynes’s proposal to pay off the 
indebtedness from the royalties that would ac- 
crue from the sale of the book was declined. When 
two generous persons meet, bargains are treated 
with scant ceremony. The statement that he 
went as representative of ‘Harper’s,’ which ap- 
pears in the first edition of “Animal Heroes of 
the Great War,’ is erroneous, for though he had 
agreed to write articles for ‘Harper’s,’ and was 
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still an Honorary Secretary of the Red Star 
Animal Relief, he received financial support from 
neither source. The project was his own, and he 
carried it out in his own way. 

Baynes left New York in the Baltic on Satur- 
day, February 15, 1919, and the voyage was 
marked by several small personal catastrophes. 
The first was the loss of his black leather writing- 
case, which he left on the dock. Fortunately it 
turned up later, as he had attached a label with 
his name. On Tuesday the wind tore his tam-o’- 
shanter off his head and bore it into the ocean, 
but, as he wrote, it did not seem worth while 
going after it. The following day he spilled a 
bottle of ink over his coat, his only coat. After 
many washings he succeeded in removing the 
ink, but also much of the color from one side of 
the coat. The problem was shelved for the mo- 
ment, since he had taken the triple typhoid serum 
inoculation and was obliged to obey doctor’s 
orders to stay in bed. The next day he took the 
coat to the tailor, and waited while it was being 
pressed. But no miracle happened; the washed 
side was still conspicuously lighter. So he brought 
it back to his stateroom and set patiently to work 
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with lead pencils, with the happy result that the 
coat resumed its original color. 

The occasional companionship of two fellow 
passengers, Sir Arthur Pearson, the blind philan- 
thropist, and Mr. Vernon Harrison, brother of 
the Manager of the Redpath Chautauqua Cir- 
cuit, helped to brighten the voyage, and Baynes 
kept himself in training by walking and running. 
As always, he kept a diary. As he neared Liver- 
pool he wrote home, ‘I am enjoying the voyage, 
but the food is getting very monotonous, and I’d 
give all three meals for one in our little room.’ It 
was just forty years since he had last seen Liver- 
pool, but it does not seem to have occurred to 
him to set down any pious reflections on the pass- 
ing of the years. 

Baynes spent March and the greater part of 
April in England, collecting data and visiting 
various centers of activity for animals. ‘The 
English officers are doing all they can for me,’ 
he writes, ‘they have shown every confidence in 
me. On April 6 he ordered a new gray suit, 
having up to then been wearing the old suit he 
left New York in. April 20 finds him at Victoria 
Station, bound for Paris, but without writing- 
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case and umbrella. However, Ted Rudge, who 
had been his faithful companion and helper dur- 
ing the days in England, raced back in the taxi 
and fetched them. At Boulogne Harbor some 
wild duck and a flock of geese rose ahead of the 
boat, and flapped away northwards. At Amiens 
he saw the first signs of war devastation, the 
railway station having been bombed. 

Arrived in Paris, Baynes lost no time in seeking 
General Pershing’s headquarters to present his 
letters of introduction. ‘General Pershing is liv- 
ing in a lovely old chateau,’ he wrote. ‘There is 
a beautiful garden at the back with a high wall 
about it, and with great old trees and very green 
grass between. I had been looking at this garden 
through the long windows of the reception room, 
and was standing reading a book on famous French 
women which happened to be lying on the mantel- 
piece, when I heard the door open, and turned 
expecting to see the Colonel with news. It was 
General Pershing himself. He was good to look 
upon — tall and straight, and much younger in 
appearance than most of his photographs. And 
he was smiling and speaking in a very friendly 
way. We sat down and had a delightful talk 
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about army animals, Roosevelt, etc. He told me 
that he had been a cavalryman up to the time 
he became a Brigadier-General, and that he was 
very fond of animals. He spoke very highly of 
Roosevelt, and specially mentioned his book on the 
birds of the White House grounds. ... Iam to be 
taken on a week’s automobile tour all over the 
battlefields, and shown everything in the Ameri- 
can sector. I shall also be given a chance to visit 
the French and British fronts.’ 

On the 6th of May Mr. Baynes started in a 
Cadillac-8, accompanied by Major Caldwell, and 
driven by the best military chauffeur in France. 
It had at first been arranged to send him with 
three congressmen; his objections were so strong 
that the Colonel in charge of the arrangements 
relented. From the first stopping-place, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, he writes: ‘Photographs give very 
little idea of the devastation. It just brings the 
tears to youreyes to see what were once beautiful 
towns and villages, smashed all to pieces, and often 
entirely deserted by the now homeless families. 
Sometimes you see old people living in one room 
of a house which has not been utterly destroyed. 
... Lhe first ruined town we came to was Lucy- 
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le-Bocage, the point from which the American 
marines started their attack on Belleau Wood. 
The place was almost annihilated, nearly every 
house and barn having been blown to pieces. I 
walked into the ruins of the old church. The roof 
was gone, the walls were thrown this way and 
that, but it was an impressive sight to see the fig- 
ure of Christ on the cross, hanging where it had 
always hung, just below one of the main arches.’ 

In Belleau Wood they found some German 
skeletons, ‘and all about the flowers bloomed, as 
if there was not such a thing as war and strife. 
There lay a leg bone, already half hidden by 
purple hyacinths; there a helmet cut through bya 
piece of high-explosive shell, and in its shade a 
clump of violets. And just outside thousands of 
crimson-tipped daisies crowded about the ragged 
edges of the shell holes, as though asking one an- 
other what it was all about.’ Baynes took a deep 
interest in Chateau-Thierry and in other places 
rendered glorious in American history. He 
visited Rheims Cathedral, and penetrated into 
Germany, where he passed four days, chiefly in 
the valleys of the Rhine and the Moselle. He re- 
turned to Paris on the night of May 13. 
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At the beginning of June, Baynes spent some 
days in Tours, where he inspected the American 
Remount, Veterinary, and Homing Pigeon serv- 
ices, and collected valuable data for his book. 
The officers were kind and helpful, and brought 
him to'see a model Remount Depot and a Veteri- 
nary Hospital about fifty miles from Tours. The 
officer in charge of the depot proved to be an old 
Stamford acquaintance. One morning he arose 
early, in order to find time to visit the cathedral 
and that quaint part of the town lying around it. 
As he was following the old wall, built on the 
ancient Roman structure, he came to a narrow 
walled lane. As he was looking at a great gate, 
with the date 1613 in iron scroll-work above it, a 
small door at one side opened, and a sweet-faced, 
bearded gentleman, with a violin case in his hand, 
stepped out. ‘I made him understand how much 
I admired the place, and he invited me in to see 
the garden and to meet his sisters, one of whom, 
he said, spoke English. He led me through the 
sunny garden and into the house, where he left 
me in a room hung with old portraits. Presently 
the sisters came in with him, and he bowed low 
and left. They showed me many beautiful books 
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and paintings, and told me about the old house 
with its Roman vaults below their cellars. 

‘I asked them about a matter which has inter- 
ested me — the belief of many French soldiers 
that Jeanne d’Arc came back and fought with 
them to save France at the Battle of the Marne. 
They were deeply interested, because Jeanne 
d’Arc herself had come to pray in their cathedral 
before going into battle, and the banner she car- 
ried had been made for her by the women of 
Tours. The ladies told me that it was not only 
that the French soldiers believed that Jeanne was 
fighting on their side; the German soldiers be- 
lieved that she was fighting against them, and 
had lost courage at Verdun when it was reported 
one night that the flaming figure of the warrior 
maiden had been seen in the sky directly above 
the citadel. At the Marne the Germans had seen 
another vision. It was of a lady clothed in a long 
white robe, with a blue girdle about her waist. 
Her back was toward them, and with her hand she 
was waving them away from Paris. This figure 
was Our Lady of Lourdes, to whom devout 
Catholics pray for the sick and crippled. Early in 
the war the Germans had blasphemed and said, 
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“Our Lady of Lourdes will be kept busy mend- 
ing all the bones we shall break in this war.” 
Later, when a gang of German prisoners were be- 
ing led through the streets of Paris, they passed a 
shop where plaster saints are sold. Suddenly one 
of the Germans stopped as if he had been shot, 
and pointing to the white-robed, blue-girdled 
figure of Our Lady of Lourdes, exclaimed, “‘ Look! 
The Lady we saw at the Marne!” 

‘Then I told my hostesses what had given me 
my keen interest. One evening, after there had 
been some rioting in Paris and when there were 
many soldiers about, I was walking in a square 
and came upon a single trooper, sitting close to 
his horse and munching a roll of bread, and now 
and then giving a hand-out to the four-footed 
friend, who was playfully nibbling at his ear as if 
to keep him reminded. I stopped and gave the 
horse a lump of sugar from the little store Ted 
had given me, and finding that the soldier could 
speak English, I sat down and talked with him. 
He told me he had been at the first Battle of the 
Marne, and I asked him how it had been pos- 
sible, when that great victorious German army 
was sweeping everything before it on its way to 
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Paris, for just a few French to rush out in front of 
it, and stop it and turn it back. 

*““But we were not few, Monsieur,” he an- 
swered. 

***What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Jeanne d’Arc and her army were with us,” 
he replied. 

‘I was not prepared for this, and I must have 
smiled unconsciously. His face froze before me, 
and then he blurted out, half angrily: 

*““It is not to laugh, Monsieur. I saw them, 
thousands of them, as they passed through our 
lines and on before us. Jeanne d’Arc herself 
passed so close that the froth from her charger’s 
mouth fell upon my tunic, and the waving banner 
she carried grazed my casque. We all saw her — 
every French soldier in the Battle of the Marne 
knows that Jeanne d’Arc saved Paris.’’’ 

The middle of June found Baynes in Belgium. 
Here he sought out Lieutenant Joseph Scheppers, 
who had commanded the machine-gun company 
which with its ten dogs and their equipment 
visited the United States during the war. 
Through the kindness of this officer Baynes was 
enabled to visit Cardinal Mercier. ‘We arrived 
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in Malines,’ he writes, ‘a little before three, the © 
hour fixed for the audience. When we got out of 
the train we could see where the German shells 
had shattered the thousands of panes of glass 
in the long station, and as we walked through 
the town, here was a house, there a whole block, 
wiped out by shells or by fire due to the bom- 
bardment. The opera house, a very ancient and 
wonderful structure, originally a palace built in 
the time of the Spanish occupation, was almost 
wholly destroyed. 

“The Cardinal’s palace is a rather plain white 
building, built on three sides of a quadrangle, 
with a garden within. We rang an ancient and 
loud-clanging bell, and if there had been any 
one dead in that house he would have jumped up 
quick to see what was the matter. All the very 
old houses have these bells. They are thought a 
great deal of, and when the Germans were here, 
the bells were buried, or otherwise hidden, that 
they might not be stolen. A very straight man- 
servant, in a very dark blue coat and black 
trousers, opened the door, and led us along a 
tiled hall to the room whose window I have 
shown in my diagram. It was very simply 
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furnished —a round table with a cloth cover 
and some old substantial upholstered chairs. On 
the walls were some oil paintings of religious 
subjects, and an old lithograph representing a 
bird’s-eye view of Rome. On the mantelpiece 
was a well-carved white marble figure of Christ 
on the Cross, and a gilt statuette of the Virgin 
and Child. 

“We waited for more than an hour before a 
black-robed young priest came in and announced 
that we were next. We followed him to the foot 
of a flight of stairs, red-carpeted, where another 
and older priest awaited us. “‘Just a few mo- 
ments,” he said in French, and there we stood 
listening to pleasant voices which came from 
behind a closed door at the top of the stairs. 
Presently the door opened, and we mounted 
the stairs and were bidden to enter. I went in 
first and met a tall, thin, dark-robed man with 
the most heavenly smile I ever saw on a human 
face. I have heard of saintly faces, and here was 
one. There was nothing critical or austere about 
it; it was intensely human, full of kindness and 
sweetness, and yet the eyes were firm and fear- 
less, and courageous as those of a great soldier. 
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Here was a man, a real one, and he stood out 
like a gold coin on top of a pile of lead ones. He 
advanced smilingly to greet Lieutenant Schep- 
pers, who was on my right. The latter took his 
extended right hand, dropped on one knee, and 
kissed the large blue stone in his ring. Then I 
was introduced and followed suit. His Eminence 
bade us be seated, and then for half an hour or 
more we had a most delightful friendly talk. 
Cardinal Mercier is, of course, one of the great 
world figures, but he is as simple in manner as a 
child. ... I thought he must be tired, but he was 
in no hurry for us to go. He said, “‘I will show 
you what the Germans did to my house.” He led 
us into a large audience hall, next to his study. 
The roof had been blown in by a shell. It had 
been repaired in order to keep the weather out, 
but the ceiling had not been replaced. There 
were holes in the walls and through the beautiful 
paneled doors. Before I left the Cardinal auto- 
graphed a photograph of himself and gave it to 
me as a souvenir of my visit.’ 

On leaving the cardinal, they visited the 
cathedral, and ‘after that my friend took me to 
his home, where I had tea with him and his sister 
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and father out under the wonderful old trees of 
the garden. We walked through the shrubbery 
and up to a quiet spot above the garden wall, 
where we sat listening to the chimes of the ca- 
thedral, whose tower we could see through the 
branches of a huge copper beech. Then we had 
dinner, and they told me of the coming of the 
Germans. Mademoiselle Scheppers and her 
mother (the latter happened to be ill yesterday) 
fled to England in the night, and remained there 
for more than two years. The son, my friend, was 
in the army, where he was wounded several 
times. The father alone was in Malines. Because 
of its size and magnificence his house was taken 
by the Germans for an officers’ club. He was 
permitted to occupy two rooms. He had a great 
wine-cellar, and the Germans emptied it. They 
used to get drunk and hold revels until two or 
three o’clock in the morning. He had four hun- 
dred priceless hand-painted wine glasses, and in 
their drunken revels his ‘guests’ broke all but 
thirty. They stole fifteen of his most valuable 
paintings, and led their horses into the dining- 
room. Twice they turned him out into the street. 
One painting which they did not like they put 
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out in the garden and left in the rain. The pieces 
of sculpture in the garden they moved about 
and placed in ridiculous positions to annoy him, 
and his fine trees were marked for destruction, 
but were saved by the Armistice. ... 

‘To-morrow I am to take lunch with Mr. and 
Mrs. Brand Whitlock.’ 

Returning to Paris about the 2oth June, 
Baynes decided that he would be ‘extravagant’ 
and go to a show, as he had not been to one for 
many months. And so ‘I blew myself to a grand- 
stand ticket at Auteuil and saw the great steeple- 
chases.’ It was the twenty-second of June, when 
the British horse, ‘Troytown,’ won the Grand 
Steeplechase de Paris, with a purse of a hundred 
thousand francs. ‘I should have been very happy 
over the victory,’ wrote Baynes, ‘had it not 
been that a very gallant French horse, Elvira 
III, whose muzzle had been at Troytown’s 
saddle-girth all the way, was badly hurt at the 
last water jump. Poor thing, it pulled up and 
limped off the course on three legs, holding out 
its left forefoot just like a dog that has been 
hurt. Much as I wanted the British horse to win, 
I was very much saddened over this, and I was 
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still more saddened in the last race when a horse 
fell at the big water jump just in front of the 
grandstand, never to get up again I am afraid. 
They are such glorious things, these thorough- 
breds, and look so proud as they parade before a 
race, trained to the hour, with shiny coats, and 
carrying lightly their gayly clad jockeys. They 
are so keen and eager to be off, gallop so freely, 
_ jump so splendidly, stick to their work with such 
magnificent courage, that it simply brings the 
tears to your eyes to see one, all in an instant, be- 
come a wreck and a has-been.’ 


CHAPTER X 
ADVENTURES IN THE ETERNAL CITY AND 
THE NEAR EAST 

AFTER leaving France, Baynes spent several busy 
weeks in Italy, and some delightful pages of © 
“Animal Heroes’ are devoted to the work of the 
Italian horses, mules, and donkeys. Everywhere 
he experienced the same kindness and desire to 
help that he had found in England, France, and 
Belgium: that a man meets his own reflection as 
he travels about the world, is a law that operated 
very happily for Harold Baynes. Had it not 
been that his life was dedicated to the high pur- 
pose of promoting animal welfare and alleviat- 
ing suffering, he might well have published an 
entertaining book on his experiences in Europe. 
There is, perhaps, no place in the world more 
written about, and more difficult to write about, 
than Rome. Yet Baynes’s original method of ap- 
proaching the ancient landmarks lends to his 
rapid sketches a savor that is often lacking in the 
scholarly effort. | 

‘The other evening, about sunset, I went to 
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the Colosseum, and was thrilled to find it a more 
magnificent and imposing structure than the 
photographs give any idea of.... The public is 
not allowed to go to the galleries, because the 
walls are crumbling in many places, and some of 
the arches have fallen in. But I simply had to see 
that arena as the old Romans saw it; so when it 
was dark enough I scaled the tall, spiked barriers 
—I should say they were fifteen feet high — 
felt my way up the crumbling stairs, and finally 
came out high upon the top of a grass-grown 
arch, from which I could look down on the whole 
Colosseum. It was rather dark at first, but 
presently the moon appeared, and the effect was 
wonderful. I lay there until nearly midnight, 
imagining that I heard the roaring of the caged 
animals below the arena, watching the gladiators 
come out and examine their swords before the 
fight, and listening to the excited cries of the 
Roman populace gathered to witness a spectacle. 

‘And last night I had an adventure quite as 
thrilling. I went to the Forum, which is down in 
a valley below the Palatine Hill. There are fences 
around it, and it is open only in the day. I tried 
to get the custodians to let me in, but they 
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wouldn’t think of it. So I waited until it was 
dusk, watched in the shadow of an old church 
until the coast was clear, then quickly climbed 
over the high spiked fence and I was inside. I 
never experienced such a thrilling sensation as 
I had, walking among those beautiful ruins, 
through shadowy groves of sweet-scented flower- 
ing shrubs, and out on to the great square of the 
Forum itself. Once I heard voices approaching, 
and I stood perfectly still in the shadow of a 
ruined arch. Two keepers passed within three 
feet of me, but never turned their heads. I was 
safe, for they were going home. So I stepped out 
of my retreat, walked around the angle of a wall 
— straight into the arms of a third and last 
keeper, with the keys of the gate in his hand. I 
think he was more surprised than I was, but he 
collected himself and said sternly in French, 
““Fermé.” ‘Fermé?” Iresponded in utter sur- 
prise. Whoever would have supposed that the Fo- 
rum could be ‘‘fermé”’! When would it be open? 
To-morrow? Well, as I was right here I might as 
well walk around for a few minutes before going 
out. He looked doubtful, but I slipped him a 
lira, and his doubts cleared up. I might walk 
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around once, and then straight out. He went off 
in the gloom. I heard him unlock, and then 
lock, an iron gate, and he was gone. And the 
moon came out, and I was the only human being 
in the Forum. Oh, the shadows and the moon- 
lit pillars against the stars! And the tablets I 
found — two with beautiful bas-reliefs of a bull, 
a sheep and a pig, the pig with a girdle about him; 
all the figures wonderfully modeled and looking 
as if they had been done yesterday....I stayed 
for hours. 

‘My last day in Rome was a bad one. In the 
morning between breakfast and lunch, somewhere 
and somehow, I lost my black wallet, which had 
nearly one hundred dollars in money in it. Only 
the day before I had been wondering how I 
could get to Palestine and back on what I had 
left; now I am wondering even harder. Well, my 
fare is paid to Alexandria, and as for coming 
back, why, they say the swimming is good all 
the way. When I discovered my loss, I went to 
the Police Station to see if any one had found it 
and turned it in. There I had to face the very 
same bunch I had refused to tip when I went to 
get my passport viséd last week. Of course it 
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was nuts for them. And while I was trying to 
make the numbskulls understand Baynes’s Per- 
fect Mixture of English, French, and Italian, I 
dropped my glasses on the stone floor — with 
the usual result. Now I am on my third and 
last pair.’ | 

However, the Providence that looks after men 
whose wives are far away had not deserted him. 
On leaving the police station Baynes met an 
old friend from Connecticut, who promptly 
loaned him the necessary funds. Thus relieved, 
he set out ‘first class’ for Brindisi, in a train re- 
plete with the discomforts of post-bellum Italy. 
There was no water in the so-called washroom, 
and the basin was thick with dust. In the morn- 
ing, while the other passengers were trying to 
poison themselves at the lunch counter, Baynes 
dashed off and discovered a fountain where he 
removed the first layer of coal grime. That night 
he spent in great discomfort at Brindisi, as the 
Karlsbad had not arrived. John, the interpreter, 
explained that printed schedules were not to be 
relied on; in those days, just after the war, and 
before the Fascist rule, it appears that a ship 
went when it went — that was all. When at length 
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the ship started, on the second night after his 
arrival, the stars were shining and a young moon 
was in the sky. . 

| The beauty of Corfu in the morning light, and 
the intense blue of the water, stirred his imagina- 
tion, and he reveled in the color, and life, and 
movement ashore. Just outside the market he 
met a dog in trouble. ‘He had a most uncomfy 
muzzle made of netted string, and was doing his 
best to remove it. I spoke to him, and he came 
trotting over to me, hopefully wriggling his stump 
of a tail. He was brindle in color, and of the 
large bulldog type. My knife was out, but on 
second thoughts I decided not to cut the muzzle. 
He was an intelligent dog, and I knew that all he 
needed was a little help. I untied one string and 
gave him a knowing look. Like a flash his paw 
came up and the muzzle lay on the ground. I’ll 
swear that that dog looked up with a surprised 
and grateful look on his face, as much as to say, 
“By Jove, old man, that did work, didn’t it? 
And you’re all right—good-bye!”” And away he 
trotted, no doubt to tell the other dogs how easy 
it is to get rid of a muzzle, with a little of the 
right sort of help.’ 
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At length the ship’s siren blew, and Baynes 
hurried down to the water, only to find that 
his boatman had disappeared. The man who 
brought him to the ship refused the handful of 
Italian coins offered in payment, and became 
excited and angry. At length, having been made 
to comprehend that there was nothing else for 
him, ‘he took the money and with grand scorn 
flung it far out over the bay. Fora moment there 
was a twinkling shower in the sunlight, a patter 
on the surface of the blue water, and then I 
guess the mermaids were scrambling for trinkets.’ 

The following day Baynes spent several hours 
ashore at Canea, on the Island of Candia. 
What impressed him more than mosque or 
minaret, more than the glorious mountains that 
backed the town, more, even, than the semi- 
Oriental life, was the liquid amethyst water of 
the inner harbor. They sailed away at sunset, 
Canea looking white behind that intensely blue 
water, and against the background of mountains, 
rising, range upon range, to the soft clouds above. 
‘But perhaps the loveliest touch was a little 
fleet of homeward bound fishing vessels entering 
the harbor, their long sharp-pointed sails aslant 
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like the wings of homing sea-birds.’? One of his 
fellow passengers was a young Egyptian, a hand- 
some, pleasant fellow, who had just graduated 
from Oxford. After fifteen years spent in acquir- 
ing an education, he was waking up to the reali- 
zation that he had been taught theories and did 
not know enough to earn his own living. He 
wished to go to America to learn something 
practical. | 

Baynes spent a fortnight in Egypt before pro- 
ceeding to Palestine. At Kantara he visited a 
huge remount depot, with a capacity of eight 
thousand horses and mules. He was given a 
horse and rode with Colonel Brocklehurst, who 
showed him every detail. He dined at the mess 
in the evening and was sent off in good time so as 
to get across the Suez Canal and catch the train. 
It proved to be an exciting drive. ‘The Tommy 
who drove the trap lost his way, and we had to 
turn and go back. We were in the Desert and 
he had been telling me about the Bedouin Arabs 
— what a lawless lot they were and how they 
had stolen a lot of donkeys from the Remount 
Depot only the night before. All at once we 
heard wild yells in the moonlight, and could see 
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half a dozen men armed with spears running 
toward us behind a very thin fringe of trees. 
The Tommy said to me in a very scared voice, 
“Major, have you got anything with you?” 
(meaning arevolver). ‘“They’re Bedouins.” The 
men were yelling at us to stop; so we stopped, as 
I did not wish to be fired at. But before they got 
through the trees, I shouted “Halt!” in a voice 
you could have heard for two miles. They halted 
all right, for they did not know whether IJ had a 
gun or not. ‘‘Who are you?” I called, and the 
answer was, “‘ The Desert Police,’ and then an 
English voice said, “‘It’s quoite all roight, Sir, but 
I didn’t know ’oo you were.”” Then he came up, 
and behind him were five black men with long 
staves—the “spears” I had seen when they 
were running. We went along for a few minutes 
until we came to a little bridge. We were about 
to cross it, when a tall, turbaned figure, with 
rifle and fixed bayonet, arose above the sky-line, 
and the challenge rang out, “Halt! Who goes 
there?” “A friend!” answered the Tommy, and 
we went forward to be recognized. The sentry 
was one of His Majesty’s Indian troops. Every 
little while these sentries kept popping up, show- 
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ing how perfectly the route was guarded. But 
when we reached the Suez Canal, the bridge had 
been raised for the night. By and by we found 
a ferry, woke up a lot of natives, and were taken 
across. To make a long story shorter, we reached 
the station to see the train standing there, and, 
grabbing my baggage, I made a dash and jumped 
on to it as it was moving out.’ 

At Jerusalem, Baynes was a guest at American 
Military Headquarters, and received courteous 
help from Sir Harry Watson, in command of 
British troops in the district. After accumulating 
data, and marveling at a city whose inhabitants 
lived as they had done in the time of Christ, and 
whose principal street measured but eight or 
nine feet from wall to wall, he returned to Egypt. 
There, in terrific heat, he worked as if he had 
been at home, and was punished with ‘a touch 
o’ sun.’ At Cairo he visited the hospital of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
‘There I saw many patients, horses, mules, don- 
keys, oxen, etc., which had been arrested by 
the agents of the society. In Egypt they arrest 
the animal, and put him in hospital until he is 
fit to work. The owner has to pay the board. It 
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is done in this way, because most of the cruelty is 
not from “‘ cussedness,” but the result of the dense 
ignorance of owners and drivers. They have no 
idea of the amount of work an animal should be 
allowed to perform. They make him do all he 
can doevery day. I have seen eighteen people be- 
ing drawn on a four-wheel wagon by one skinny 
little mule, and fifteen behind a poor little 
donkey. The secretary of the society told me 
that sometimes twenty-eight or thirty people 
will ride behind one small mule. I am going to 
write a few paragraphs on this for Dr. Stillman’s 
‘“‘ Humane Review,” inthe hopethat some wealthy 
American may do something for the Cairo soci- 
ety, which is badly in needs of funds. As I looked 
at the poor old horses standing in nice clean 
stalls, and eating good food and taking a rest 
for the very first time in their lives, I wondered 
what was passing in their heads. If they have 
any idea of heaven, they must have thought they 
had arrived. What a cruel shame it is that any 
one is permitted to inflict so much suffering on 
creatures which spend their whole lives in serving 
their torturers. But the situation is simply hope- 
less; you simply can’t get at the people. They 
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don’t speak the same language, they haven’t 
the same ideals, their religion, their tradition, 
their whole viewpoint, are entirely different from 
ours. That feeling of sympathy, that compassion 
for animals, which is the basis of our humane 
movement, those people have not got at all. The 
feeling of pity for an animal is something they 
do not understand. To them an animal is a 
machine for doing work, and they make it do 
just as much work as they can. They are too 
ignorant to realize that it would do more work in 
five years if they did not insist on its doing as 
much as possible every day. And this has been 
going on for thousands of years.’ 

Baynes left Egypt on the 21st of August, and 
the latter part of the fall found him at home at 
his accustomed work of lecturing and writing. 
Whilst occupied in accumulating data on the 
subject of the animals in the war, he had formed 
strong views as to the desirability of friendship 
between America and England. He uttered a 
plea for such friendliness in an address delivered 
at the Boston Public Library, November 2, 1919, 
and interjected his views into many of his lec- 


tures on the War Animals. His English birth had 
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nothing to do with the sentiment, for he was an 
American through and through. His speech, his 
thought, his loyalties, were all American. If such 
a thing were possible, it might be said that he 
left England as a son and returned there as a 
cousin. His good sense kept him from touching 
on the question from its political side, and from 
advocating entangling alliances, but he did feel, 
and stated, that ‘in the years to come, if we 
need a powerful ally who can and will stand by 
us, on land and sea, for one year or a hundred 
years, to maintain law and order among men, we 
can look with confidence to that nation which 
fought in the great war from the first day to the 
last, which placed nine million men on all fronts, 
and whose matchless navy policed the world — 
our mother country, England.’ Baynes showed 
more discrimination than many public men; 
looking with confidence for help in a righteous 
cause is a very different matter from an alliance 
which binds each party to accept the judgment of 
the other as to what may constitute a righteous 
cause. 3 

During the year following his return, Baynes 
delivered his lecture, ‘Our Animal Allies in the 
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World War,’ in many parts of the country. For 
his old friend, the ‘Woman’s Home Companion,’ 
he wrote of the part played by the dog, the 
horse, the camel, and the carrier pigeon; and 
he contributed articles to ‘Harper’s Magazine,’ 
*Youth’s Companion,’ ‘St. Nicholas,’ and other 
journals. It was not until the summer of 1924, 
however, owing to events that will be recorded in 
the next chapters, that he set about shaping his 
material into book form. After his death, some 
chapters were completed from his notes by his 
friends, Miss Belle R. Laverack, Mr. George I. 
Putnam, and the present writer, and the book 
was published in the fall of 1925 under the title of 
‘Animal Heroes of the Great War.’ It stands as 
a noble testimony to the work and worth of the 
animals, and to the love, wisdom, and sympathy 
of their champion. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FIGHT FOR TRUTH 


IT was not polite to cast men out of the Tem- 
ple; yet during the nineteen hundred years that 
have intervened the act has not been criticized. 
Neither could it be called good manners in 
Harold Baynes to knock down a man for mal- 
treating a horse; but the exigencies of the case 
seemed to call for an infringement of the strict 
rules of etiquette. It was not in Baynes to stand 
passively by while an animal was abused. It 
followed, therefore, that when he read of the 
cruelties of vivisection, his coat came off, and he 
stood squared for a fight. Nevertheless, before 
accepting invitations to join the anti-vivisec- 
tionists, he felt his native caution asserting itself. 
It warned him to look carefully into the question 
before committing himself. Experience, too, had 
taught him that preparation was more than half 
the battle, and he set himself to study all sides 
of the matter, in order that his attacks, when 
delivered, might prove effective against a practice 
which seemed to him unnecessary and cruel — 
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for as such it was represented in anti-vivisection 
literature. 

It happened at this time, when Baynes was 
much stirred up and troubled, that he was in- 
vited by Professor William T. Sedgwick to lec- 
ture before the students of the Department of 
Biology at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Knowing Professor Sedgwick to be a 
man of wide information on matters pertaining 
to public health, Baynes consulted him on the 
subject then uppermost in his mind, and was 
directed to a work on animal experimentation. 
This led to the study of other books, such as 
‘Zoophil Psychosis, A Modern Malady,’ and 
‘Repressed Emotions,’ both by Dr. Isador H. 
Coriat. As the result of this investigation, 
Baynes became convinced of two things: first, 
that anti-vivisection literature was untruthful 
and out of date; and, second, that modern ex- 
perimentation was carried on in a scientific and 
humane spirit, and had already led to many 
remarkable discoveries in the care and cure of 
disease. He realized that, within the small circle 
of his own family, his little brother might not 
have been strangled to death by diphtheria, and 
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that he himself might not have fallen a victim 
to typhoid fever, had the knowledge afterwards 
obtained by means of animal experimentation 
been available. Baynes felt glad to think that 
he had not yielded to pressure and joined the 
anti-vivisectionists.  * 

In December, 1918, the President of the New 
York Anti-Vivisection Society issued a ‘call to 
arms,’ virtually amounting to an order to boycott 
the Red Cross on the grounds that a grant had 
been made from Red Cross funds for purposes of 
animal experimentation, while a request for a 
donation for the Red Star Animal Relief had been 
refused. Baynes as an Honorary Secretary of the 
Red Star was asked whether his society had in- 
spired the attack. This he indignantly denied, 
and at the same time expressed disapproval of 
the ‘call to arms,’ and of the anti-vivisection 
cause. A few days previously he had answered 
questions from Vassar students on the subject 
of animal experimentation, and his remarks on 
this, as well as on the Red Cross issue, were 
reported to the press. This seems to have been 
the first occasion on which his views on this 
subject were made public. 
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During the year following his return from 
Europe, Baynes noted with disquiet that the 
societies spreading anti-vivisection propaganda 
were daily growing more aggressive. In many 
states they were endeavoring to obtain the pas- 
sage of laws restricting, or even prohibiting, the 
practice of animal experimentation. The time of 
great physicians and surgeons was frittered away 
in attendance on legislative committees. Reliable 
information in popular form was lamentably 
lacking. The uncomfortable feeling prevailed 
that perhaps kind Dr. Jekyll of the sick room 
might indeed be Mr. Hyde of the laboratory, 
and, with true human inconsistency, his patients 
subscribed large sums of money to prevent his 
obtaining those remedies for which they clam- 
ored when ill. It was clear to Baynes that the 
success of the anti-vivisectionists would result 
in the loss of those benefits that had accrued 
through modern medical research, and in the 
return of the plagues of the Middle Ages. He 
perceived that the men qualified to guide were 
disregarded, for it was argued that doctors were 
prejudiced and unreliable in the premises. Plainly 
support from the ranks of the laymen was needed. 
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When Baynes decided to give that support, he 
had nothing to gain and much to lose. His action 
was noble, but, viewed in the light of his char- 
acter, inevitable. A man less honest with himself 
would have sidestepped the issue, on the ground 
that he had his living to make, and that he could 
not afford to lose his friends and his public. But 
Baynes was made of other stuff; he was honest 
through and through. He was such a man as 
Polonius defined: 


“To thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


Baynes, therefore, resumed the study of 
modern textbooks on animal experimentation and 
psychology. In addition, he visited the labora- 
tories where experiments were carried on. And 
it is well to make it clear here that his inves- 
tigations did not lead him to conclude that no 
suffering was inflicted. He found little, however, 
and he believed that the pain imposed on a few 
animals was insignificant in comparison with the 
relief from pain given to countless human beings, 
as well as to animals, by means of these experi- 
ments. In his mind the question was one of pro- 
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portion, and he held that history showed that no 
bodily sacrifice, whether of men or of animals, 
was too great, provided that a wide saving in life 
or in health resulted. Those who affirm that 
there is no suffering connected with animal ex- 
perimentation only harm the cause they would 
serve. The term ‘vivisection,’ however, is a 
misnomer, for it means, literally, ‘the cutting of 
living bodies.’ Such a practice appears to form 
but a small proportion of experiment work, and 
when such operations are performed they can, as 
a rule, be rendered painless through the use of 
anesthetics. 

Baynes’s first article took the form of a refu- 
tation of the statements made in a pamphlet 
which had just been issued by the New York 
Anti-Vivisection Society. This pamphlet was 
entitled, ‘Medical Opinions About Vivisection,’ 
and contained sixty-three pages purporting to set 
forth the opinions of over two hundred and fifty 
medical men ‘of the highest intelligence and 
honor.’ What these opinions really amounted to 
is summed up by Baynes, who had unearthed the 
records with amazing and amusing results. The 
difficulty now was to find a publisher willing to 
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share the unpopularity that would be meted out 
to those courageous enough to oppose and ex- 
pose the anti-vivisection case. For the anti- 
vivisection societies were powerfully entrenched 
behind an ignorant public opinion. Editor after 
editor refused the article. In February, 1921, the 
‘Atlantic Monthly’ declined it on the ground 
that the subject would not be ‘appropriate’ for 
its pages. However, a leader was at length 
found in Miss Gertrude B. Lane, editor of the 
“Woman’s Home Companion,’ who with more 
courage than the others published ‘The Truth 
About Vivisection’ in July, 1921. The article 
was probably the first published attempt on the 
part of a responsible layman to set forth the 
facts clearly and in popular form; it was certainly 
the first to bring the matter to an issue. It is 
logical, incisive, humorous and provocative, and 
exemplifies the thoroughness of Baynes’s meth- 
ods of investigation. 


‘Who are these eminent doctors?’ he asks. 
“The array of medical opinion certainly looks 
very formidable. The average reader would 
naturally exclaim, “Why, there must be some- 
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thing wrong about vivisection, or all those 
eminent doctors would not be so violently op- 
posed to it.”’...I thought I would look into 
the records of these physicians, and also read 
exactly what they themselves had to say on the 
subject of vivisection. 

‘I found that Dr. John Elliotson was not an 
eminent physician; he was a mesmerist, and 
founded a mesmeric hospital. He was born one 
hundred and thirty years ago, and knew nothing 
whatever of modern methods. 

‘Dr. Charles Clay was born one hundred and 
twenty years ago, and knew nothing of mod- 
ern methods. His specialties were geology and 
archeology. 

‘Dr. Edward Berdoe was born eighty-four 
years ago. He is the author of “Browning and 
the Christian Faith,’ “A Browning Primer,” 
“The Browning Cyclopedia,” “The Biograph- 
ical and Historical Notes of Browning’s Com- 
plete Works,” etc., etc. However eminent Doctor 
Berdoe may be as a student of Browning, his 
fame is apparently not based on his achievements 
in medicine or surgery. 

‘Dr. Stephen Townsend reports himself as a 
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novelist, surgeon, and actor, on the stage for 
years, playing prominent roles in “Sowing the 
Wind,” “Slaves of the Ring,” “Black Tulip,” 
CLC; 

“Now we come to a really eminent surgeon — 
Dr. Lawson Tait. Tait was opposed to vivisec- 
tion, but later changed his opinion. This recan- 
tation the circular did not allude to. 

‘Sir Charles Bell was a very eminent Scotch 
surgeon, born one hundred and forty-seven years 
ago. He died nearly eighty years ago. Had he 
been opposed to the vivisection of his day, when 
anesthetics were unknown, it would not neces- 
sarily mean that he would have been opposed to 
modern vivisection, which is a totally different 
thing. It would be like quoting Christopher 
Columbus in an attempt to prove that modern 
ocean travel is slow, uncomfortable, and danger- 
ous. But, as a matter of fact, Sir Charles Bell’s 
fame is based on vivisection. He is chiefly known 
for his discovery of the distinct functions of the 
dorsal and ventral roots of spinal nerves, and for 
his study of the functions of certain other nerves. 
His final proofs were secured through experi- 
ments on animals, and it is difficult to under- 
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stand why his name was used as an opponent of 
vivisection. 

“Sir Frederick Treves is another of the famous 
men quoted in the circular. .. . I decided to look 
further into his statements, and I found in the 
London “Times,” of April 18th, 1902, the follow- 
ing statement by Sir Frederick Treves: “Those 
who are familiar with the controversial methods 
of the anti-vivisection party, will not be surprised 
that certain of my remarks have been cunningly 
isolated from the context, and have been used 
in advertisements, pamphlets, and speeches, to 
condemn all vivisection experiments as useless. 
The fallacy of vivisection can hardly be said to 
be established by the failure of a solitary series of 
operations dealing with one small branch of prac- 
tical surgery. No one is more keenly aware than 
I am of the great benefits conferred on suffer- 
ing humanity by certain researches carried out 
by means of vivisection.”’ 

“Now we come to the editors of “The Medical 
Times and Gazette,” and “The Edinburgh Re- 
port,” respectively. 

‘The first of these journals was published in the 
“dark ages” of medicine, and was dead and buried 
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long before the birth of modern methods. The 
second I can find no trace of. No such journal is 
listed in the Index Catalogue of the library of 
the Surgeon-General’s office in Washington. This 
is the most complete list in the world, and in- 
cludes every medical journal of the least value. 

‘I went through the entire list, and found to 
my amazement that most of the testimony was 
of the same unconvincing character... . I found 
that the British Medical Association and the 
American Medical Association, as well as the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, had passed, unanimously, strong resolu- 
tions in favor of vivisection.’ 


Through column after column Baynes pursued 
his relentless course. Having at length exposed 
the misstatements of the New York Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society’s pamphlet, he proceeded to sum- 
marize some of the benefits resulting from animal 
experimentation. This, however, is a subject now 
so well understood, that it is unnecessary to quote 
from the article. A considerable literature exists, 
and pamphlets, which include a reprint of this 
and of subsequent articles by Baynes, can be had 
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from the Department of Health of New York 
City, from the American Association for Medical 
Progress, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
and from other sources. 

The unheralded appearance of Ernest Harold 
Baynes, well known as a champion of animals and 
birds, in support of the practice of animal experi- 
mentation, was dramatic. It was the cause of 
sincere satisfaction to the scientific world. It 
spread consternation among the anti-vivisection- 
ists. [he question was perforce dragged into the 
light, and attention was riveted upon it. The air 
became charged with threats and abuse, and the 
“Woman’s Home Companion’ was bombarded 
with letters. The larger number of these letters 
were truculent, sorrowful, or questioning. Less in 
number, though greater far in weight, were those 
received from persons of unprejudiced intellect. 

With a roar like the bulls of Bashan the Anti- 
Vivisection Societies sprang up to denounce au- 
thor and publishers. Their method — for, with 
one accord, they pursued the same method — 
was ludicrous in the extreme. Making no at- 
tempt to answer the charges preferred against 
them, they adopted the ‘tu quoque’ tactics. 
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‘This article is most malicious and untruthful,’ 
read a postcard disseminated by the California 
Anti-Vivisection Society, ‘and should arouse 
every humanitarian. The writer is Ernest Har- 
old Baynes, who poses as a lover of animals. Use 
‘your strongest words in writing to the editor, 
whom you might also inform that you will never 
again buy another copy of the magazine, and will 
advise your friends to do likewise.’ The same 
breathless incoherence characterized the New 
York Anti-Vivisection Society, which announced 
in a circular addressed to all friends of animals, 
that ‘one of the most reprehensible attacks on 
our literature has its place in the July ‘“‘ Woman’s 
Home Companion,” written by one Ernest Harold 
Baynes, who claims to be a humanitarian, going 
about the country lecturing to Humane Societies 
against cruelty to animals, yet at the last moment 
of his address delivering a strong defense of the 
most cruel practice in the world — vivisection.’ 
Having delivered herself of this peroration, the 
writer showed tact in dealing with her own po- 
tential share in the matter: ‘ Permission has been 
asked by me to answer his glaring misrepresenta- 
tion, but appearances indicate there is a general 
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scheme afoot to spread vivisectional teachings 
broadcast through those magazines appealing 
especially to women.’ 

Baynes was swamped with mail, much of it of 
an abusive and threatening nature. Having no 
secretary at the moment, he worked night and 
day to answer his correspondents, and through 
the ordeal he preserved an even temper, even 
under strong provocation, remembering always 
that he had ‘no quarrel with the great body of 
anti-vivisectionists— gentle, warm-hearted lovers 
of animals.’ Indeed he had nothing against them, 
except that ‘they were over-credulous, too willing 
to have their hearts and their pocketbooks wrung 
by the leaders of the anti-vivisection movement. 
Some of these leaders, even, are not responsible 
for their pernicious activities. They are the vic- 
tims of a form of mental disease well known to 
alienists as zoophil psychosis, or love of animals 
carried to madness.’ Nevertheless, for all his 
good temper and control, he was overdoing, and 
these weeks became like a nightmare. He felt 
himself on the verge of a nervous breakdown. 
For the moment life seemed to have changed in all 
its pleasant aspects. But a short time ago he had 
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been recognized as a lover of animals, a popular 
writer on nature subjects, a lecturer in demand. 
Now, in his fatigue, it seemed as if he were to 
be smothered under the threats and vindictive 
abuse. At length he determined to take a holiday, 
and accepted the invitation of his friend and 
staunch supporter, Dr. W. W. Keen, to visit him 
in Maine. The rest and change did Baynes much 
good, and he returned home refreshed by his 
host’s kindly hospitality and sympathy. 

In October, the ‘Boston Sunday Herald’ pub- 
lished an interview with Baynes, which was after- 
wards reprinted for distribution and materially 
helped the cause, and the November number of 
the ‘Woman’s Home Companion’ contained a 
selection of the letters received after the publica- 
tion of Baynes’s article. Those from the anti- 
vivisection group stand out in painful contrast to 
the keenly reasoned letters from eminent doctors 
and from such men as Dr. Charles W. Eliot; 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; F. A. 
Lucas, Director of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History; J. R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry; and from the Governors of 
- States, including Governor Brown of New Hamp- 
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shire; from college presidents; and from public 
health officials. Dr. Frank M. Chapman ex- 
pressed warm approval of the articles, whilst Mr. 
Austin Corbin voiced the sentiment of persons 
familiar with Baynes’s record when he wrote: ‘I 
have known Mr. Baynes for a good many years 
intimately, and I feel that on this subject, owing 
to his intense love for animals, he would not take 
the attitude he does unless he were firmly con- 
vinced that the opponents of vivisection were 
in the wrong....I have had little opportunity 
to investigate conditions where vivisection was 
being carried on, and it is most gratifying to read 
the facts as discovered by Mr. Baynes. He is, 
besides being an ardent lover of animals, a man 
whose statements can be relied on as absolutely 
unprejudiced and accurate, and I consider that 
the public owes a debt of gratitude to him for 
writing the article and to you for publishing it.’ 

Almost overnight, Baynes had become the 
protagonist of animal experimentation. The 
threats, the malicious charges, the vindictive 
abuse but spurred him on, and he had no sooner 
recovered from his fatigue than he set about pre- 
paring a series of lectures. They were compiled | 
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with care, and submitted to competent authori- 
ties for correction and criticism. The cause he 
had espoused became his principal activity, and 
during the year 1922 he traversed the country 
from Boston to San Diego, delivering lectures be- 
fore medical, scientific, and philosophical societies, 
in churches, colleges, and schools, before women’s 
clubs and distinguished private audiences. As a 
general rule, resolutions were passed after the 
lectures, favoring animal experimentation ‘in the 
best interests of real humanity.’ 

The Anti-Vivisection Societies, for their part, 
were not idle. They denounced Baynes in no un- 
certain terms, and put forward debaters in the 
hope of silencing him. Baynes met some of them, 
to their discomfiture. He was thoroughly well 
grounded in his facts, possessed an excellent 
memory, with a fine fund of humor. One of his 
opponents, an English doctor, stated in anti-vivi- 
section literature to be a ‘great authority,’ went 
down to a defeat so complete in California, that 
projected legislation against animal experimenta- 
tion in that State was shortly afterwards voted 
down by a larger majority than it had ever be- 
fore commanded. 
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During these years Baynes lost no opportunity 
of acquiring additional knowledge, and he paid 
many visits to laboratories. One of his letters, 
written in February, 1922, gives an interesting 
account of his activities: ‘I have just spent three 
wonderful days in Rochester, Minnesota, where I 
was the guest of Dr. William J. Mayo. I met a 
number of big men, all of whom knew me and 
greeted me with warmth as the champion of 
scientific medicine. I was shown everything, and 
given every opportunity. For example, I went to 
see Dr. W. J. Mayo perform two major opera- 
tions. Many doctors were there to see him, but I 
was the only visitor allowed to stand right at the 
operating table; the others sat off in the theater. 
... Dr. Mayo told me that he had performed over 
fifteen thousand abdominal operations alone. I 
also saw many experiments on animals. One had 
quite a funny ending — funny to me at least. A 
dog had nothing to do but lie perfectly still for 
some hours and breathe into a tube. The slight- 
est muscular movement destroys the value of the 
experiment. This dog is very fond of one of the 
men. After he had been lying there for two hours, 
the man he loved walked down the hall outside 
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the laboratory. The dog recognized the footstep, 
wageged his tail, and they had to begin all over 
again. I got a number of photographs and other 
interesting material for my vivisection lecture, 
and lantern slides are being made for me. My 
lectures were a great success. I gave one to the 
townspeople, and Dr. Charles introduced me. 
That was in the afternoon, and in the evening I 
spoke to the doctors and their families. I had 
several opportunities for long talks with Dr. Will 
Mayo, who is a big, broad-minded man in every 
way. He has been “‘in surgery” ever since he was 
a little boy, when he would go out into the 
country with his father at night, and, standing on 
a box in some house, he would hold a candle while 
his father operated.’ 

Another interesting letter, written a couple of 
years later, tells of a visit to Dr. L. B. Mendel at 
the Sheffeld Scientific School. Like many of his 
letters, this one was written on the train. ‘I have 
had a great day with Mendel of Yale. He is a 
very big man, with fine imagination and breadth 
of vision. He sees animal experimentation, not 
simply as a means of bringing relief to sick people, 
but as a factor in helping men and animals, both 
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in health and sickness, and in almost limitless 
ways. Every diver who goes to great depths; 
every airman who ascends to great heights; the 
men who are overcome by deadly gas in their 
garages; the thousands of children who suffer 
from thyroid trouble in the goitre belt; the 
thousands who are undernourished because their 
parents know nothing about food values; the 
hogs that suffer from lack of iodine in the soil; 
all look for relief to methods developed through 
animal experimentation. I saw and played with 
some of his dogs — most of them happy, a few of 
them suffering from the lack of certain elements 
in their food. Mendel and his associates have 
worked out an ideal dog food, containing every- 
thing a dog needs. If they leave out one ingredi- 
ent, the dog does not thrive — unless they give 
him that ingredient in some other way, such 
as in the form of a pill, perhaps; then he is all 
MEIC Si.) 

In July, 1923, ‘Vivisection and Modern Muir- 
acles,’ from Baynes’s pen, appeared in ‘The Out- 
look.’ It was followed by ‘ Vivisection and Animal 
Welfare’ in the ‘World’s Work’ for August, and 
by ‘Which Shall Live — Men or Animals?’ in 
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‘Hygeia’ for October, and, the following July, by 
‘Your Child’s Life, or the Dumb Animal’s?’ in 
the ‘Pittsburgh Post.’ Written in spirited, popu- 
lar form, each article revealed some of the won- 
ders of modern scientific discovery, through ani- 
mal experimentation, of the methods of prevent- 
ing disease and prolonging life. ‘The work Baynes 
was doing was helped by the newspapers, which, 
with few exceptions, commented freely and favor- 
ably. The ‘New York Times’ and the ‘Boston 
Evening Transcript,’ in particular, contained 
frequent notices of his work, the ‘Christian 
Science Monitor’ apparently being the only im- 
portant journal in opposition. The innate truth 
of the cause, Baynes’s genius in presenting facts, 
and his dogged perseverance in the face of bitter 
opposition, had won over the great part of the 
thinking element in the country. 

In the fight to save the bison, Baynes had seen 
how little a man can accomplish alone, and had 
proposed the formation of the American Bison 
Society. In the fight for the birds he had multi- 
plied himself by means of bird clubs. Now, in 
this greater fight to save lives and alleviate suf- 
fering, he again perceived the necessity for organ- 
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ization. He became instrumental, therefore, in 
organizing in the fall of 1923 the society known 
first as the Friends of Medical Progress, with 
headquarters in Boston, and afterwards incorpo- 
rated as the American Association for Medical 
Progress, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot became its Honorary Presi- 
dent, and among its Vice-Presidents were num- 
bered Cardinal O’Connell, the Episcopal Bishop 
of Pittsburgh, and Hon. Charles E. Hughes 
(whose son owed his life to Dr. Flexner’s dis- 
covery, by means of animal experimentation, 
of an antitoxin for cerebro-spinal meningitis). 
Baynes became Field Secretary, and it was 
through his experience and energy that the soci- 
ety was brought through the dangerous early 
period, and launched as an active, functioning 
body, equipped to spread the truth concerning 
animal experimentation, to combat propaganda 
against the application of medical knowledge, 
and otherwise to advance the cause of medicine 
and surgery. 

So Baynes worked, heart and soul, for the 
cause he had espoused, and even as the darkness 
was fast falling he still strove. Six weeks before 
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his death he invited Mr. W. K. Horton, President 


of the American Humane Association, to write 
the preface to the book on which he was spend- 
ing much of his remaining strength, ‘The Anti- 
Vivisection Hoax.’ He felt that nothing could give 
greater impetus to the cause than the endorse- 
ment of a man of official position so high in the 
humanitarian world. Mr. Horton, however, re- 
plied that to comply with the request would be 
entirely contrary to the principles for which the 
American Humane Association was founded and is 
perpetuated, and also wholly at variance with his 
own personal views and feelings. Baynes had al- 
ready had an inkling of what the reply would be, 
and before its actual receipt he had written to the 
General Manager of the ‘National Humane Re- 
view, Mr. Sydney H. Coleman, as follows: ‘I be- 
lieve there will come a day, and not so very far 
ahead of us either, when the big humane men will 
wish that they had deemed it, not expedient, per- 
haps, but wise and right, to stand steadily and 
uphold the truth in the face of the snarling and 
snapping pack, even when the latter guard the 
purse-strings. Anybody can do the other thing, 
and most people take the line of least resistance. 
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If you ignore the benefits accruing to humanity 
through animal experimentation, you must know 
that through no other means known to man are 
so many animals spared discomfort, pain, and 
death. This is not a matter of opinion or guess- 
work, but one thoroughly known and recognized 
by the Government of these United States, and 
no permanent good can come from concealing or 
camouflaging the truth. If I may be allowed to 
express an opinion, which has not been asked of 
me, I would say, no National Humane Associa- 
tion pledged, among other things, to the welfare 
of animals, can be performing its highest duty 
until it presents to the public, and endorses, that 
method which, more than any other, tends to re- 
lieve animals from suffering.’ 

That Baynes’s motives were impugned goes 
without saying. They continued to be called in 
question even in the early days of mourning for 
his untimely death. One writer found that the 
reviewing of ‘Animal Heroes’ awakened in him 
‘an unwilling memory that Baynes, in his last 
years, earned a needed and precarious living by 
advocating the vivisection of the very animals 
whose piteous cause he once had championed. 
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One prefers to forget that,’ he adds, with the 
strange hypocrisy of a man who trumpets what 
he ‘prefers to forget’ to the readers of a metro- 
politan weekly review. It must not be lost sight 
of, however, that this is the writer from whom 
the ‘Woman’s Home Companion’ had declined to 
receive an article against animal experimentation 
on the ground that his already published articles 
were full of misleading and untrue statements 
and incredible anecdotes. His statement about 
Baynes is equally misleading and untrue, in so far 
as it may be taken to imply that Baynes was 
forced to advocate vivisection in order to earn 
his living. Nothing could be more mendacious. 
Baynes was in receipt of an income, not large, 
perhaps, but assured, from his work on nature 
subjects. He was obliged to relinquish much of 
this work, and necessarily of his income, when 
he took up the study of animal experimentation. 
When he publicly declared himself in favor of 
vivisection, many of his lecture engagements were 
canceled peremptorily. In humane matters, as 
in religious questions, every fool feels himself 
competent to lay down the law, and both these 
departments of life, the humane and the religious, 
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are largely influenced by charlatans and by per- 
sons who wield unwisely the power they derive 
from money. Every now and again a Martin 
Luther arises to shake their smugness. Such an 
one was Baynes. 

It is an absurd quibble to mention that Baynes 
received remuneration for his work in the new 
field as if his doing so were indicative of mercen- 
ary motives. After all, from the President of the 
United States downwards, men receive money for 
their labors. In Baynes’s case it was difficult to 
realize that he was a professional man, so indiffer- 
ent was he to the reward, so enthusiastic about 
his subject. His needs were few, his life simple; he 
cared nothing for clothes, or for the things with 
which men surround themselves. It was not only 
during the war, when every one learnt to give, but 
during his whole life, that Baynes gave. He lec- 
tured without fee, when by so doing he could help 
a needy cause, or show gratitude for hospitality. 
That he should have had to accept any remuner- 
ation for his lectures in the cause of animal experi- 
mentation was a sore point with him, for he had 
entered the work from the noblest of motives, the 
desire to help his fellow creatures. Had he pos- 
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sessed a fortune, he would freely have dispensed 
it in such a cause. ‘Everything which is in any 
way beautiful, is beautiful in itself, not having 
praise as part of itself,’ quaintly remarks old 
Marcus Aurelius. And so it was with Baynes. 
His beauty of character needs no praise; to de- 
fend his motives, had they not been put in ques- 
tion by his detractors, would almost amount to 
an insult to his memory. 

One passes with relief from the suspicions of 
men such as the writer of the ‘unwilling’ memory, 
to the generous appreciation of those who more 
worthily represent our race. Within six months of 
the time Baynes entered the lists as a defender of 
animal experimentation, he had won a tribute 
which appeared in the Boston ‘Medical and 
Surgical Journal’ for November Io, 1921, under 
the caption of ‘A New Prophet.’ 

‘Physicians practically alone have hitherto 
been the only active opponents of the anti-vivi- 
sectionists, and have been sorely tried by the 
ungracious and often bitter criticism presented. 
But every great cause sooner or later calls into ac- 
tion a great leader, and the study and constant 
labors of Dr. W. W. Keen exerted throughout the 
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country, and the work of our own committees on 
legislation, ably supported by Dr. Ernst, Dr. Can- 
non, and other teachers in our medical schools, 
are now augmented by a keen and virile mind in 
the person of Ernest Harold Baynes, a veritable 
knight-errant in the cause of mercy to the human 
race, now supplementing his lifelong devotion to 
animals. His enlistment in this contest brings 
comfort to our ranks, for his arguments, based on 
personal study and observation of actual condi- 
tions, are beyond logical refutation. His chivalry 
is not inspired by weak sentimentality, nor his 
devotion to this cause weakened by personal am- ° 
bition, but rather spurred by a conviction as to 
the importance of the issues. Like all great 
leaders, he enters the arena with charity for all 
and malice toward none. Abandoning the easy 
path, he calmly meets the heckling of the bitter- 
est critic. The profession of medicine should wel- 
come him to the ranks of the defenders of human 
as well as of animal life, for the power of his argu- 
ment, which cannot be assailed on the ground of 
personal advantage, will carry conviction to fair- 
minded persons. A new era has come. Scientific 
medicine is again vindicated. Human life will be 
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more secure. The efficiency of the human race 
will be enhanced.’ 

‘As a lover of animals,’ Baynes once cried in 
ringing tones, ‘as an American citizen, I plead 
with the people to support sanity against in- 
sanity, honesty against dishonesty, truth against 
falsehood. I am fighting in a cause in which [ am 
confident I shall have the people’s support. But 
I tell you frankly that if I recetve their unanimous 
hisses, I shall go right on fighting, for I know that 
I am right, and I know that I shall win.’ 

He has won. For the question of animal experi- 
mentation, first forced upon public notice by his 
courageous action, has emerged from the debat- 
able stage. The press generally is closed to anti- 
vivisection propaganda. Even the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly’ now finds the subject ‘appropriate’ for 
its pages; Baynes showed how to stand the egg 
on the table. Many leaders in literature openly 
advocate humane experimentation. In short, 
people who have not freed themselves from belief 
in the myths Baynes sought to dissipate, cannot 
any longer lay claim to the possession of clear 
intelligence. There remain the anti-vivisection 
societies; but is the time far distant when public 
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opinion, perhaps expressing itself through legis- 
lation, will bring it about that the great financial 
resources of these organizations shall be directed 
into truly humane and constructive channels? 


CHAPTER XII 
SIDELIGHTS 


Durinc the twenty busy years that had passed 
since the quiet Stoneham days, Harold Baynes 
had not changed much in appearance. He was 
always alert, clean-shaven, and neatly dressed. 
His graying hair turned early to white, and 
formed a delightful setting for his weather-beaten, 
out-of-doors face. His eyebrows remained dark, 
and enhanced the effect of his deep-set blue eyes. 
Vigorous and swift in action, when resting he was 
the embodiment of repose. His hands were an 
index to his character — strong and quiet. It 
was impossible, one friend wrote after his death, 
to think of him without the association of a brisk 
breeze and plenty of sunshine. Another wrote of 
the unusual flavor of his personality, so gentle, so 
charming, and always so friendly and apprecia- 
tive. When the New Canaan Bird Protection 
Society were casting the parts for ‘Sanctuary,’ 
they were baffled in the search for an actor to fill 
the part of Shy, the naturalist. At length it 
dawned upon them that they had been seeking a 
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man like Baynes, but vainly — for Baynes was 
not a type. His photographs do not do him 
justice, in that they do not reproduce the light 
that kindled in his face when he spoke, nor the 
look of courage, and restraint, with which he 
faced and fought. His determined jaw bore a 
curious resemblance to Oliver Cromwell’s in the 
London Museum death mask. Nor is it the only 
resemblance. Cromwell’s hatred of baubles, for 
instance, could not have been more intense than 
Baynes’s, nor his dislike of indirect methods. 

In matters of principle Baynes would not devi- 
ate one hair’s breadth from what he believed to 
be right. Insincerity he could not understand, 
or readily condone. He was deeply hurt on one 
occasion, when a letter came into his possession, 
written by a man who had been profuse in his 
expressions of friendship. The letter contained a 
contemptuous repudiation of Baynes in a certain 
matter involving fundamental literary ethics, 
which Baynes had called into question. What- 
ever may have been the writer’s true opinion, it 
was evident he was not going to jeopardize his 
professional income. (And therein lay the con- 
trast, for Baynes would never have repudiated a 
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friend, nor a principle, no matter how much he 
might gain by doing so.) When this man learnt 
that Baynes had the letter and intended to ask an 
explanation, he took pains to keep away. Baynes 
for his part bided his time, and carried the letter 
in his pocket for two years, until at length he met 
his former friend on the lawn of a building where 
a convention was to be held. Ignoring the out- 
stretched hand, he drew the letter from his pocket, 
and presented it, with the question, ‘Did you write 
that?’ 

The writer of the letter took it, walked over to 
a tree, slowly opened his penknife, and stabbed 
the paper to the trunk. Then for ten minutes he 
stood, gazing at his own composition, and making 
nervous gestures. 

At length Baynes broke silence. 

‘Well, did you write that letter?’ he demanded. 

‘I — I — suppose — I suppose I did.’ 

‘Well, isn’t that your handwriting? Isn’t that 
your signature?’ 

The man admitted that it was. Then Baynes 
demanded an explanation, but the false friend 
walked away, confused and crestfallen, saying, ‘I 
will answer later.’ 
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No explanation was ever received, and the two 
men never met again. 

Once when a matter involving the interests and 
rights of professional writers was under discussion 
in the office of the editor and high priest of a cer- 
tain well-known journal, the great man’s assistant 
drew Baynes aside with the remark, 

‘I would advise you to drop the whole thing.’ 

‘Why?’ inquired Baynes. 

~*Well, it would be policy for you to do so. In 
the next ten or fifteen years you would make more 
by dropping it than you would by pressing 
tty 

Baynes asked for further explanation. 

“Well, in the first place,’ replied the sub-editor, 
‘if you pressed it, the editor might not have so 
high an opinion of you as he has at present.’ 

‘Ah,’ replied Baynes, ‘it seems to me just as 
important that I should have a high opinion of 
the editor as that he should have a high opinion of 
me. What do you think?’ 

In the same independent spirit Baynes replied 
to a Senator, who had written from the Senate, 
offering large, soft-shell pecan nuts at eighty 
cents a pound delivered: 
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‘DEAR SiR, 

‘I have received your letter of October 2. No 
matter how much inclined I might be to buy 
pecan nuts, I certainly should not patronize any 
concern which showed the extremely bad taste to 
use the United States Senate as an advertising 
medium, and the Senate Office Building as its 
headquarters. It is such practices as this which 
bring our great public offices into disrepute at 
home and abroad, and make the men who fill 
them the laughing-stock of the world.’ 


Cruelty and injustice always moved Baynes 
deeply. ‘I do not pretend,’ he exclaimed dramati- 
cally on one occasion, as he was telling the story 
of the slaughter of the herons and the passenger 
pigeons, ‘I do not pretend to know God, as these 
women who wear upon their heads the plumes of 
slaughtered birds claim to know Him; but if I 
wore such emblems of heartless vandalism on my 
brow, I would not have the impudence to get 
down on my knees and ask any favors of Him!’ 
In 1910, a letter from Baynes appeared in the 
‘New York Times,’ protesting against the ‘Chan- 
ticleer Bow,’ a novelty in women’s adornment 
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suggested by Rostand’s play which was on sale in 
the department stores: 

‘I could hardly believe my eyes, and I looked 
again to make sure it was nothing less than the. 
head of that world-famous songster, the Euro- 
pean skylark. 

‘“Ffail to thee, blythe spirit, 
(Bird thou never wert,) 


That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart.” 


‘Shelley’s lines ran mockingly through my 
head, as I looked at that pathetic tiny bunch of 
brown feathers, with its staring glass eyes and its 
shrivelled bill — all that was left of the most joy- 
ous, joy-giving bird that ever sprinkled the air 
with its song. And the price of it, bow and all, 
was fifty cents. And for a tithe, then, of this pal- 
try sum, there had been destroyed such beauty, 
such poetry, such joy, as could not be replaced by 
a syndicate of billionaires... .’ 

Baynes could be blunt and outspoken when 
occasion required, but that was not his way in 
dealing with the shams perpetrated by those who 
had gone astray in the struggle for daily bread. 
For instance, there was the case of a certain 
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nature photographer, whose work Baynes felt 
convinced was ‘faked.’ Asking him to call, 
Baynes drew a confession that some of the birds 
and animals in the photographs were stuffed 
specimens. He insisted that complete informa- 
tion should be given to each magazine which had 
bought photographs, and he urged the young 
man to use his skill in making true records of 
nature subjects. At the same time he wrote to 
the ‘National Geographic Magazine,’ and to 
others which had been taken in, asking them to 
accord generous treatment, so that the photo- 
grapher might reéstablish himself on an honest 
basis. | 

Baynes had an unusually large number of 
friends, as well as many a potential friend among 
his audiences. Formal society did not attract 
him, but the natural course of his life brought 
him frequently into gatherings of cultured men 
and women. Mr. Owen Wister has written that 
Baynes was ‘quiet and diffident.’ This might be 
qualified by adding that his diffidence disap- 
peared the moment he realized that his presence 
was welcome, or when he warmed to his subject. 

Wherever Baynes went, he was the children’s 
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friend. At the household in Newbury Street he 
was the favorite guest, as he was at that home of 
other dear Boston friends to which he was ac- 
customed to allude facetiously as ‘The Lost 
Pond.’ And then there was the Cleveland home, 
and the Chicago home, and many another Ameri- 
can home, where he sat by the fireside in a circle 
of friends of all ages, and read aloud, or related 
animal stories. 

Baynes’s frank admiration went out to men of 
dynamic personality, such as the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. President Roosevelt he believed to 
have been the greatest factor in America in the 
matter of the preservation of bird and animal 
life. The good will was mutual, as has been 
demonstrated earlier in this record. The follow- 
ing lines came from Baynes’s pen: 


DEATH AND ROOSEVELT 
He turned your lance, O Death, 
Full often from its mark; 
But he fought only in the day, 
Nor dreamed you’d take the coward’s way, 
And stab him in the dark. 


Were you afraid, O Death, 
So brave the front he kept? 
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Dared you not face him in the light, 
But crept upon him in the night, 
And slew him as he slept! 


When it has been stated that a man fought for 
the truth, that he would not deviate in matters of 
principle, that he was sincere, that he attacked 
lies and shams, it is scarcely necessary to add that 
he had enemies. But if a man is known by his 
friends, so also may he be known by his enemies. 
Baynes had every reason to be proud of the 
former; he had no reason, had he paused to 
analyze the matter, to regret the possession of 
the latter. For enemies must be measured in 
terms of a man’s own character. On the other 
hand, to argue that Baynes possessed none of the 
faults of his qualities would be to dehumanize 
him, and to claim for him a character altogether 
perfect. Yet there are many, many friends almost 
willing to make such a claim, so deep the respect 
and affection they bore him. Had he been more 
sophisticated, more a ‘man of the world,’ he 
might not have fought so fiercely to uphold what 
he believed to be right; he might have compro- 
mised. But then he would not have been the 
same beloved Harold Baynes. 
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In addition to ‘Animal Heroes,’ which ap- 
peared after his death, Baynes published four 
books — ‘ Wild Bird Guests,’ ‘ Jimmie,’ ‘ Polaris,’ 
and ‘The Sprite’; and since they are not imagina- 
tive, but deal with the events of his life, all five 
books are biographical, and necessarily supple- 
mentary to any attempt to present a record of his 
work. As has been remarked in an earlier chap- 
ter, he wrote very much as he spoke. He did not 
practice style, or, if he did so, he did it with the 
art that conceals art, for his sentences are simple 
and spontaneous; there are no ‘long words.’ In 
the three animal books incident follows incident, 
and it seems to be the eye, rather than the imagi- 
nation, which sees, so vivid is each picture. Many 
a story has been written in ‘better English,’ but 
to few has been accorded the tribute of that deep, 
long-drawn sigh with which the reader lays down 
one of the three animal classics, when the last 
sentence has regretfully been read. Sentimental 
people shed tears over ‘The Sprite’ and ‘ Polaris’; 
people with sentiments under control almost 
wish they could permit themselves the luxury of 
a tear. But in all three books, and especially 
‘Jimmie,’ there are passages over which every 
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one laughs; for one of Baynes’s gifts was the 
- combination of the feeling for pathos with a sense 
of humor. It is a combination which produces 
true sentiment, which, in turn, is the touchstone 
of a certain permanent value in literature. 

Baynes had hoped some day to write the story 
of Actezon, the fawn, of Romulus, the coyote, 
and of the two young buffaloes and their sister, 
‘Saucy.’ Other volumes might have been filled 
with the adventures of Isaac, the turkey buzzard, 
of the boar, and of the lesser creatures who from 
time to time had made their home with him. All 
these pleasant plans were cast aside when Baynes 
entered the fight for medical progress. 

Poetic feeling characterizes Baynes’s writing. 
Only a poet at heart could have thrown this line 
into a nature article: ‘I hear the joyous note of 
the bluebird, that fluttering fragment from the 
blue vault of heaven!’ And his interjection on 
the American osprey is beautiful: ‘Ah, how I love 
his wild free hunting call! Not even the soulful 
hymns of the wood thrush, rising calm from the 
bush of a summer evening, can stir my soul like 
this.’ Some such man as Baynes must have been 
in the mind of Shelley when he wrote: 
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‘Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not.’ 


Baynes’s hymns, however, were cast in modern 
forms, and the sympathy he did so much to 
stimulate shaped itself into bird sanctuaries and 
forest preserves. 

Of Art, Baynes had a een Luareciatont and 
he characterized as one of the happiest of his life 
a day he spent at the National Museum at Wash- 
ington among the exquisite old masters of the 
Ralph Cross Johnson and other collections. 
Baynes displayed a talent for acting when he 
appeared in a play given at The Tavern Club, 
Boston, in 1923. The play was written by Mark 
Twain. It was daringly amusing, and said to be 
historically correct. Baynes took the part of an 
old Elizabethan lady of rank, and donned a black 
velvet and orange brocade dress of the period, 
with lace ruffles, a becoming gray wig and dia- 
mond coronet, two gold necklaces and a turquoise 
bracelet. Paint, powder, and a fan completed the 
costume. He had but two lines to speak, but the 
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delivery was so perfect that he was besieged after 
the performance by fellow players and members 
of the audience who came to congratulate him 
on having made the hit of the evening. 

It is difficult to choose from among the things 
accomplished in the course of a busy life, and say, 
‘These are the most important.’ For as on the 
stage the most dramatic moment may be that in 
which no word is spoken, so on the larger stage 
some unrecorded act may produce momentous 
results. Perhaps the first choice, in point of time, 
would be the article, ‘Instinct and Instruction,’ 
which appeared in January, 1903, and led to the 
exposure of the nature fakers and to a more care- 
ful regard for the truth among writers of animal 
literature. Next comes the great fight for the 
buffaloes, and then those wonderful years de- 
voted to work for the wild birds. His books 
stand, perhaps, as a record of the high-water 
mark of friendship between man and beast. 
Lastly, there was the struggle against the anti- 
vivisectionists. This was the hardest thing in his 
life; perhaps the greatest. The pity of it was that 
he should have been cut off in his prime. So much 
lay ahead; there was no limit, save the ultimate 
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limit of life itself, to the useful plans that might 
have been brought to fruition. As at length his 
strong frame began to feel the burden of the 
years, what an inspiration his mature experience 
and his encouragement would have proved to the 
younger workers in the field of nature study and 
conservation. 

Harold Baynes was essentially virile — and 
‘virile’ is a word that has retained its nobility 
through centuries which have tarnished words 
once equally fair. He was an example of a man 
with a healthy mind in a healthy body. Truth 
was the keynote of his character, and no one was 
ever more frank in his dealings. His devotion to 
animals did not betray him into sentimentality, 
and he walked with clear eye and firm step. When 
the twentieth century has slipped back into the 
soft mists of the past, and poets write of what 
our age has produced, surely the figure of Harold 
Baynes will stand forth as a noble and valiant 
knight! 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAST FIGHT 


THE summer of 1924 was spent by Baynes at 
Bailey Island, Maine, where he walked, swam, 
rowed, and led his usual active life, varying such 
activities with writing, and an occasional lecture 
trip. It was not until his return to Meriden in the 
fall that the conviction forced itself upon him 
that the strong body which had served him so 
faithfully, was out of gear. In October he went to 
the Massachusetts General Hospital for examina- 
tion. It proved so far from reassuring that a 
series of X-ray pictures was taken, but Baynes, 
always sanguine, was unwilling to accept the 
diagnosis as final. ‘They think it is cancer of the 
stomach,’ he wrote to his wife. ‘I think they are 
wrong, and I have my reasons for thinking so, and 
they are not based on wishes either. This disease, 
whatever it is, has been running a long time. It 
has reached the painful stage. Were it cancer, 
there would probably be great loss of weight, and 
my weight is normal. I am not in the least bit 
rattled about it. I shall find out, if I can, just 
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what’s the matter, and then do what seems to be 
the wisest thing....In the meantime, try to do 
one thing to please me — smile and be happy. At 
the very worst this matter would give us the op- 
portunity to show that we are real people, not 
monkeys.’ 

The doctors were right, however, and a surgical 
examination revealed that the disease had spread 
to such an extent that a successful operation 
could not be performed. Baynes insisted upon 
knowing the entire truth, and met the verdict of 
his approaching death with a smile on his lips 
and calmly beating pulse. It was the doctors who 
were deeply moved as they told him that he could 
count on but a few more months of life — perhaps 
three, perhaps six; for they saw something shine 
forth, some beautiful, radiant spirit that seemed 
above and beyond anything that could be ex- 
plained by the laws of physiology. 

Baynes accepted the lower estimate as the more 
probable, and laid his plans accordingly. Toward 
the middle of November he was deemed suffi- 
ciently recovered to return to Meriden. 

Ten years previously Baynes had written in 
‘Wild Bird Guests’: ‘Usually full grown birds, 
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like thoroughbred people, take their troubles, their 
dangers, even death itself, with quiet courage and 
without any fuss.’ He was now proving his own 
words, for never did a man walk more calmly in 
the shadow of death, go more quietly about the 
business of life, or lay his plans with less attention 
to physical discomforts. So much remained to be 
done, and so little time was left, that a choice had 
to be made, and Baynes chose for his tasks what 
he thought would prove of greatest service to the 
world. The first was the completion of a book em- 
bodying all he had learnt in the study of the 
animal experimentation question. He planned to 
call it ‘The Anti-Vivisection Hoax.’ The ship 
was sinking, maybe, but he was determined that 
the enemy should see it go down with colors fly- 
ing. [he other task was to finish ‘Animal Heroes 
of the Great War.’ 

By relinquishing work and conserving his 
strength, he might have postponed death. 
Friends wrote to tell of miraculous cures, of cases 
of wrong diagnoses by the doctors, of desperate 
operations that had proved successful. All these 
things Baynes considered calmly, and brushed 
aside. A few months, even a few weeks, of useful 
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work, meant more to him than the mere pro- 
longing of existence. Oblivious of self, he was 
supremely great under the suspended sword of 
death. 

Much will power was needed to overcome the 
sense of incessant weariness, which was the most 
distressing symptom he experienced. Each morn- 
ing he rose — he made himself rise — and dressed 
with his usual care, even to the flower in his but- 
ton-hole. He took short walks, and called upon 
old Meriden friends. There was a shade less 
color in his face, but otherwise he looked much 
as usual. His old interests occupied his thoughts 
and conversation, and there was never a word 
about himself. 

In his home peace reigned. His wife, who had 
been his companion for nearly quarter of a 
century, turned quietly to the occupation that 
would give him most comfort and happiness. She 
prepared his meals with her own hand, and met 
smile with answering smile. When people live 
close to the sweet, pure, and truthful things of 
life, they become ‘real people’; heroism and 
sacrifice are not alien states to be dealt with as 
best one can, but a natural part of the onward 
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movement of life. She had stood whole-heartedly 
behind all his aims, and encouraged all his pro- 
jects. When he had given of his time, his talent, 
or his money, it was a double gift, for she loved 
that he should give. And now again she had 
approved his choice, and, with a bravery equal 
to her husband’s, and to the exclusion of all re- 
pining, was filling the days with love and service. 
Sometimes he said, ‘Is not this the strangest 
thing?’ — alluding to his approaching death, 
which he seemed unable at times to realize. 

All that loving and skilled care could do was 
done, to help him carry out his plan of usefulness. 
His secretary, Miss Isabel M. Cochrane, became 
his nurse, and there was no measure to her devo- 
tion. She had been a surgical nurse with the 
British Red Cross Volunteer Aid Detachments 
from I914 to 1920 and had served in Malta 
through 1915-16, when the wounded from Gal- 
lipoli were handled there. It was largely due 
to Miss Cochrane that Baynes was enabled to 
continue his work to the very day before his 
death, for she helped him to fight the morphia 
and other drugs that were necessary to deaden the 
pain. For a length of time after his return to 
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Meriden, morphia was not used, and the doses of 
aspirin were halved, so that his mind remained 
clear and alert and he was able to dictate and 
give directions about his literary work. His 
buoyancy never deserted him, and when, as at 
times happened, he felt any improvement in his 
condition, he became very happy and hopeful. 
The news of Baynes’s illness spread the utmost 
consternation among his friends. Sorrow opens 
the heart, and it was his privilege to enjoy those 
sweet words of friendship and approval that 
usually remain unexpressed until the time when 
the beloved object can no longer hear them. ‘I 
think God loves a man with courage like yours,’ 
wrote one friend simply; and the editor of a 
great magazine summed up incisively in a few 
words straight from the heart: ‘It is a great 
thing you are doing. There are not many who 
could be so cheerful, so inspiring; not many who 
could weigh their work in the balance as you have 
done, select that which will be of greatest benefit 
to mankind, and then proceed with all energy to 
reach the goal. As a background for your present 
courage there could be but one thing: a life spent 
in doing worth-while things, in making people 
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happier, in adding something to the richness of 
the lives of all those who have read your work and 
of countless others. The foundation upon which 
you have built is sound. You have not pursued 
false gods. If you had, it would not now be 
possible for you to take such a splendid, such a 
common-sense, attitude towards the fate which 
seems to be near at hand. You have thought 
it out, fought it out, and won the greatest battle 
of all.... The world is richer because of your 
work, and it will always be so. More than that 
cannot be said in praise of any man.’ 

A man at the head of his profession wrote: 
‘I want you to know that your friendship has 
meant more to me than anything except my wife 
and babies.’ Many friends expressed a similar 
sentiment. ‘From the moment I first saw your 
face across the table at The Tavern Club,’ wrote 
another, ‘I knew you were the kind of man to 
have for a friend, and I hoped you would like 
me. When you gripped my hand at the hospital, 
you showed me what a brave man is.’ An 
official letter from The Tavern Club told him of 
the prolonged applause that had greeted his mes- 
sage, read at the Christmas celebration. 
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Since a friend loveth at all times, Baynes an- 
swered letters, and with such cheer and cour- 
age that many of the recipients felt for the mo- 
ment that surely their fears were unfounded. 
The second edition of ‘The Sprite’ appeared in 
December, and he autographed and sent away 
several copies. The delight with which the book 
was greeted gave him great pleasure. It is the 
last of the works published during his lifetime, 
and is perhaps the most exquisitely tender and 
sympathetic thing he ever wrote. Of the younger 
men in the field of nature work he had a thought 
when he sent them, through a friend in the 
American Museum of Natural History, his card 
index of the persons and institutions who had 
engaged him to lecture. His Christmas card bore 
the message, ‘Joy to the World!’ 

During Christmas week letters, packages, 
flowers, and cards were showered upon Mr. 
Baynes. They were tributes of love and affec- 
tion, and moved him greatly. He wished Christ- 
mas to be kept as usual. He even took a hand in 
stirring the Christmas pudding, and all made a 
wish; what they wished it is not hard to guess — 
but the wish was not fulfilled. On Christmas 
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morning he found upon his table a tin whistle 
decorated with ribbon, and supposed to be the 
pipes of Pan. He tooted on it, and enjoyed the 
fun. Two or three friends joined the family 
circle for an early dinner, which was very jolly. 
No stranger could have guessed that there was 
a hidden sorrow. Toward evening a friend ap- 
peared with a tiny Christmas tree in a flower pot, 
with lighted candles. Later, they all went across 
the lawn to the church, and witnessed the village 
pageant. It was the last time Baynes appeared 
in public. 

For more than a fortnight after Christmas 
Baynes continued to rise each morning and to 
dress with his accustomed care. For many hours 
each day he applied himself to the work on the 
two books, but during meal times he relaxed and 
chatted. He particularly enjoyed the afternoon 
hour when the lights came, and tea. It was then 
that he loved to tell amusing stories, and the 
heroic little household was wont to have a very 
gay time. Presently there came a morning when 
he did not leave his bed, but he still worked on 
with all his strength, and kept in touch with the 
outside world. He completed a poem, ‘Wild 
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Geese at Night,’ and wrote another, ‘The Last 
Race,’ a message for his friends to be published 
after his death. To his nephew he sent two of his 
medals, one being a silver medal representing the 
highest honor Baynes had ever gained in a race, 
namely, second place in the ten-mile champion- 
ship of America. ‘In every contest,’ he wrote, in 
a letter accompanying the medals, ‘a man should 
set out with the desire to win. He should play 
his very hardest, but he should play the cleanest 
game he knows how to play. Then, if he wins, 
his victory will amount to something... .’ 

On January 17, he wrote to one of his friends: 
‘I have been grateful for, and very much cheered 
up by, the splendid letters you have sent me 
from time to time....1 am sending you these 
few lines to say that the end seems rather near. 
One cannot, of course, predict the exact moment; 
probably it will come some time within the next 
few days, so, unless I am mistaken, I will take 
this opportunity to say good-bye to you, my dear 
friends, who have given me your valuable friend- 
ship, devotedly and without reserve. You have 
done very much to make happy the last few 
years, and especially the last few weeks of my 
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life.” The letter was typed, but the signature was 
in his own bold writing, ‘Harold Baynes,’ the 
name by which he was known to his friends. 

He was indeed weary, weary. He could eat no 
more, and the time came when he could no longer 
drink. Yet his patience and sweetness never for- 
sook him, nor his solicitude for the comfort of 
those around him. He insisted that the little 
household should have tea by his bedside, and 
he continued to amuse them with stories and 
reminiscences. On January 20, they had tea to- 
gether for the last time, and afterwards Baynes 
continued dictating for ‘Animal Heroes,’ and 
signed several copies of ‘The Last Race’ for 
friends. At length he sank back on his pillows to 
rest for the night. 

What does a man think of during the last 
quickly speeding hours? It is said that the whole 
life flashes by in review. For Harold Baynes life 
had been a contest, a glorious contest! He had 
striven with all his might. It had been a little 
like that walk in the snow. There had been 
dangers, but somehow he had faced each one and 
had come safely through. Toward the end of that 
walk, so long ago, all his thoughts had been bent 
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on forcing his unwilling limbs to do their duty. 
That too was like the finish of this journey, this 
longer journey which now seemed so short. But 
it had been so full. There had been those early 
days at Stamford, when he had run over the hills 
and fields, and had gradually discerned, in the 
clear, pure air of the countryside, the beginnings 
of that life close to nature that lay ahead. How 
he had yearned over the little creatures of 
meadow and tree! And in what full measure had 
his dearest wish come to pass — to have their 
confidence! The wild birds had come to his 
hands and shoulders; unresisting, they had al- 
lowed him to lift them from their nests and lay 
them gently back. Wild mothers had entrusted 
their young to him. Shy little flying squirrels 
had nestled to him at night in the woods. Then 
there was that strange procession of friends — 
the little black bear, with whom he wrestled and 
walked hand in paw; Romulus, who turned from 
shooting evil glances at all others, to smile at 
him; Polaris, his still missed companion, who had 
at length sailed away from his friends to a strange 
life of hardship amid the snow and ice and the 
bitter winds of the Labrador; and, most loved of 
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all, The Sprite, spirit of beauty, very symbol of 
Nature. And what noble people it had been his 
privilege to meet as he journeyed on! There had 
been some jealous people, it is true, some enemies 
during these last few years. But they were the 
exceptions, and perhaps they did not understand 
the beauty of life; perhaps they had not had 
fathers and mothers like his father and mother. 
But enmity would perish and become nothing, 
like all evil things; indeed, it had already per- 
ished, and the world seemed like the little vil- 
lage of Meriden — all friends! Surely a man had 
rarely been blessed with so many friends, so 
many beautiful memories! There was his sister, 
of whom he had been so proud, and who had died; 
and that little old lady in the West with that 
strange, unearthly beauty in her eyes; and the 
saintly presence of the great Cardinal; and those 
multitudes of American men and women, his 
friends, who in their different spheres of Medi- 
cine, Science, Art, Letters, the Home, would leave 
the world better than they had found it; and 
then, dearest, closest, most sacred of all, his wife, 
such a fragile little woman, but so great in her 
love and help and tenderness. His work had 
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called him from her side for many a long week 
and month, but always he had been near her in 
spirit. To her he had written, sometimes each 
day — from California, where he had ridden an 
ostrich and swum in the Pacific Ocean; from 
France, with those strange memories of Joan of 
Arc; from Rome, where he had lain in the moon- 
light on the topmost arch of the Colosseum; from 
the Isles of Greece; from Egypt, where he had 
had a sunstroke; from Jerusalem. Sick or well, or 
out of funds and out of luck, he had written with 
high courage and fine humor. Then there had 
been another time when he had visited Niagara, 
and had written in pensive mood: ‘I sat for 
hours watching the Falls — the river, the inces- 
santly falling masses of “apple green and silver,” 
the white clouds rising from the seething caldron 
below, and the quieting of the waters as they 
emerged from the abyss and entered the broader 
river beyond. To me the scene typifies human 
life and death. Far up the river the smooth and 
shining water is childhood and youth. Soon this 
is drawn into the rapids of later life, there to 
jostle and hurry, and crowd and fight, and be 
buffeted against the rocks in the stream, until 
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at last comes the plunge over the brink into the 
abyss, dark and unfathomed, but with arching 
rainbows of hope and promise above. Finally, 
the quiet waters of the widening river beyond, 
symbolizing the Peace of Death.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
IMMORTALITY 


Harotp Baynes slipped peacefully away on 
the morning of January 21, 1925. He had been 
spared any great suffering throughout the course 
of his illness, which was a source of consolation 
to his friends. On January 24, a service was held 
in Meriden. The morning had been darkened by 
a solar eclipse, but the sun shone once more, and 
the air was filled with music of birds, as the be- 
loved naturalist’s body was borne across the 
snow to the little stone church. 

The passing of Harold Baynes profoundly 
moved a very large number of persons, and for 
many weeks tributes of affection continued to 
reach his widow. In the words of appreciation 
and sorrow, whether printed or written, there 
was nothing of the conventional, but none sur- 
passed the following in true depth of feeling: 
‘To our dear friend, Mrs. Baynes — The mem- 
bers of the Wyncote Bird Club, old and young, 
each in his or her own earnest way, reach out 
across the miles between thee and them, trying 
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to tell thee how we hold thee in tender sympathy, 
how we love thy dear man, how grateful we are 
that we have had the privilege of thus knowing 
him and of sharing, in greater or lesser measure, 
in the strength and sweetness of the fine, clean 
manliness and beautiful mind and spirit that 
made thy Beloved! With our love to thee goes 
the hope that the rest of the way may be glad for 
thee, even though alone; for surely the many, 
many helpful, heartening touches given so freely 
to lives all about him, must reflect cheer and 
heartshine to thee, his loved comrade. And over 
and above the heartache and the loneliness must 
ring the joy of the years you have had together.’ 

There is a spot on the side of Croydon Moun- 
tain, near the edge of a steep crag, where Baynes 
was accustomed to sit, alone, or with chosen 
friends. There, in the pure mountain air, far 
away from the cares and duties of his busy life, he 
could seek peace. It was his favorite resting- 
place. On a clear day, therefore, late in May, 
when Nature was decked once more in the deli- 
cate greens of spring-time, his ashes were taken 
to this beautiful spot, and scattered over the 
tree-tops. And there, sunk level with the surface 
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of the rock, high above the rivers and valleys of 
New England, was placed a bronze tablet, with 
the simple inscription: 
HERE WERE SCATTERED THE ASHES 
OF 
ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 
LOVER OF ANIMALS AND MEN 
AND LOVED OF THEM 


May 1, 1868 January 21,1925 

By the River of Life, Harold Baynes planted 
a seed from the tree of Joy, and ere his passing, 
the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field 
found shelter and refreshment. No one can esti- 
mate its future growth, for Joy is eternal. 

And up among the hills of New Hampshire, to 
whose encircling peace he was wont to return 
after each weary journey, there will ever remain 
that spot where, ‘like the soft sunshine, the spirit — 
of Baynes the bird lover broods over the place. 
Everybody knew him, everybody loved him and 
now that he is gone, footsteps are a little more 
reverent and quiet as they tread the grassy 
paths through the shadowy stillness of the bird 
sanctuary.’ 


THE END 


THE LAST RACE 


(A poem written by Harold Baynes during his last weeks, and in- 
tended as a message to reach his friends after he had passed on, Pub 
lished in ‘The Outlook’ for February 4, 1925) 

I have the mount on Courage to-day, 

And Death is riding the White, 
Through the paddock gate, with a smile at fate, 
To the track in the slanting light. 


The odds on Death are short, they say, 
And how shall a sportsman choose? 

There is just one test, you must ride your best, 
Then you win, if you win or lose. 


We face the flag on our hill-rimmed course, 
It falls to a perfect start, 

No waiting race — we must set the pace, 
The pace that will break the heart. 


On the long back stretch we lead by a length, 
Old Courage asserting his pride, 

While Death shows fight and calls on the White — 
He rides! for he has to ride. 


As we swing to the straight, we are still in the van, 
My horse at the top of his speed, 

With Death’s coming fast — we are nearing the last, 
And the last is already decreed. 


The horses, lapped to their saddle girths, 
Rush through like a storm-swept fire — 
Death wins! Bravo! But I laugh in his face, 

As he noses me out at the wire. 
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THE HARVEST OF 
THE YEARS 


By Luther Burbank 
with 
Wilbur Hall 


At his death last spring, Luther Bur- 
bank, the great plant-breeder, left be- 
hind him nearly a million words of 
journals and notebooks, in which he 
set down something of the processes 
and results of his magical dealings 
with fruits and flowers, autobiograph- 
ical details of his early life, records 
of his friendships with notable men, 
such as Edison, Paderewski, John 
Muir, etc., and finally, thoughts on 
life and the ends of life. Some months 
before his death, Mr. Burbank, aided 
by Wilbur Hall, had begun to put this 
into form for a book, which has been 
carried on and completed by Mr. Hall 
in a volume entitled ‘The Harvest 
of the Years.’ 

The book is, in essence, an auto- 
biography of one of the most interest- 
ing minds that this country has pro- 
duced. It is also the complete em- 
bodiment of a singularly attractive 
and stimulating personality, of equal 
interest for the humanist and the stu- 
dent of nature. 


Illustrated 


LIVES OF ADVENTURE 


KIT CARSON: The Happy Warrior of the Old West 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


This complete life-story of America’s greatest frontiersman is one of 
the most exciting of recent biographies as well as an illuminating 


history of the old West. 


SOLDIER OF THE SOUTH: General Pickett’s War 
Letters to His Wife Edited by ArrauR Crew INMAN 
In this remarkable collection of letters, one of the crucial periods of 


American history is described from behind the scenes with unusual 
vividness and reality. 


MY PEOPLE THE SIOUX _ By Cuter StanpiInG Brar 


This autobiography of a Sioux Chief is not only a remarkable pic- 
ture of an interesting life but an illuminating study of the American 
Indian. 


A DOG-PUNCHER ON THE YUKON 
By ArtHurR TREADWELL W ALDEN 
The most famous of American dog-drivers writes of his thrilling 


adventures in the Klondike during the days of the Gold Rush. 


ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES: Naturalist and Crusader 
By RayYMOND GORGES 


The /oook will appeal to those 
sell as to those who 
man. 
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